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THE INDUSTRY'S ONLY WEEKLY NEWSMAGATZINE 


11 New General Motors GP9 Units 
for the Southern Railway 


Continuing the advances made since 
1940 when the Southern Railway put 
its first General Motors Diesel locomo- 
tive to work, this progressive road last 
year added 11 GP9’s to its fleet to handle 
increased freight business. More than 
3300 of these versatile general-purpose 
units now in service in the United States 
and Canada have proved themselves 
the most productive investment any 
railroad can make. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE 
DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS « LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 





Home of the Diesel Locomotive 
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There are many incentives which 
spur America’s business, and its employees, 
to the ever-increasing heights of inventive- 
ness and productivity enjoyed in this na- 
tion today. 





Profit, prestige, satisfaction with a 
job well done, desire to improve standards 
of living, creativeness — all play a vital 
role in every business organization. 


They have been, and will continue 
to be, part of the motivating force behind 
the tremendous strides made in the past 
decade at Kershaw Manufacturing Com- 


pany. 

But there’s one other ingredient at 

WORKI NG Kershaw, and we think it is the most im- 
portant, by far. 

Kershaw Manufacturing Company 

is dedicated to the pleasant task of helping 


America’s railroads solve whatever track- 
work problems they might have and there- 
by attain even higher standards of success- 


Ov 4 ful operation. 


At Kershaw, we are truly working 
with the railroads for a common goal. 


COMMON 
GOAL! 


TRACKWORK EQUIPMENT DEVELOPED AND PROVEN ON THE JOB 
KERSHAW BALLAST REGULATOR, SCARIFIER AND PLOW — KERSHAW KRIBBER—MOCAR CRANE —UTILITY DERRICK 
TWO-TON RAIL DERRICK — CRIB ADZER —~STANDARD JACK-ALL— TRACK CRANE—TIE REPLACER—TIE BED CLEANER 
TRACK BROOM — UNIVERSAL SET-OFF ASSEMBLY — BALLAST UNDER CUTTER-SKELETONIZER —BALLAST CLEANER 
AND DISTRIBUTOR — ROTARY TRACK MOWER — SPOT-TAMPER — TIE SPACER 





Fast, Economical Trestle Construction 
with Armco Steel Pipe Piling 


SAVES TIME 


Steel Pile Trestle Construction SAVES FORMWORK 


SAVES MATERIALS 





The three structures illustrate some of the advantages of trestle construction with Armco Steel 
Pipe Piling. See how the Armco Piling helped solve both engineering and construction problems. 
On-track equipment drives Armco Piling to replace an obsolete struc- % 


ture near Golden Gate, Illinois. There was no need to divert the stream Formwork is held to a minimum, time and materials saved.-H@re forms are 


or de-water the site. Cast-in-place Armco Pipe Piles stay water-tight being placed on pile bents for viaduct over new yard in Chattanooga, 
under the impact of driving. Water is no problem. Tennessee. 


v 
a 


Armco Pipe Piles have gained wide acceptance for trestle construction. This 
is the retarder bridge for a new yard in Houston, Texas. The foundation 
presents a minimum resistance to stream flow, has few structural members 
to pile up debris. And the wide range of diameters and wall thicknesses 
makes it easy to specify your exact needs. 


ap ee permeate 





Write us for complete data. Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 4086 Curtis Street, 4 e, 
Middletown, Ohio. Welded Pipe Sales Division. Subsidiary of Armco Steel Corporation. ‘ M 
In Canada: write Guelph, Ontario. Export: The Armco International Corporation. ER C, 
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ARMCO PIPE PILING 
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In multiple-track territory with UNION C.T.C. and reverse running on all tracks, 
track maintenance is speeded since repairs on one track can be handled effi- 
ciently with little or no interference to movement of trains on the other tracks. 


Centralized Traffic Control! has proved 
highly successful on single- and 
double-track lines, and more and 
more railroads are applying it to 
multiple-track operations where it 
promises even greater benefits. 

For example, 3 tracks, all signaled 
for train operation in either direction 
and with centralized control of all 
interlockings, will have a capacity 
equal to or greater than 4 tracks 
where point to point interlocking 
control is used and each pair of 
tracks is signaled for train operation 
in one direction only. 


You gain the advantage of ex- 
tremely flexible operation when one 
track is blocked or out of service due 
to an emergency or to maintenance 
work. What’s more, you completely 
eliminate the expense of 2 crossovers 
at each interlocking as well as the 
cost of maintaining a fourth track, 
and can use the rails and track mate- 
rials in other locations. 

Similarly, in 2-track territory, a 
layout with 2 crossovers at each in- 


) 
Years, a 


terlocking, and with reverse running 
on both tracks, will have a much 
greater capacity than double-track 
territory with passing sidings and 
the tracks signaled for single direc- 
tion running. 

Union Switch & Signal is prepared 
to help you analyze your traffic con- 
trol problems through a competent 
staff of traffic control engineers. Write 
or call our nearest office for complete 
information. 
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in multiple-track territory with UNION C.T.C. and reverse running on all tracks, 
track maintenance is speeded since repairs on one track can be handled effi. 
ciently with little or no interference to movement of trains on the other tracks. 


Centralized Traffic Control has proved 
highly successful on single- and 
double-track lines, and more and 
more railroads are applying it to 
multiple-track operations where it 
promises even greater benefits. 

For example, 3 tracks, all signaled 
for train operation in either direction 
and with centralized control of all 
interlockings, will have a capacity 
equal to or greater than 4 tracks 
where point to point interlocking 
control is used and each pair of 
tracks is signaled for train operation 
in one direction only. 


You gain the advantage of ex- 
tremely flexible operation when one 
track is blocked or out of service due 
to an emergency or to maintenance 
work. What’s more, you completely 
eliminate the expense of 2 crossovers 
at each interlocking as well as the 
cost of maintaining a fourth track, 
and can use the rails and track mate- 
rials in other locations. 

Similarly, in 2-track territory, a 
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terlocking, and with reverse running 
on both tracks, will have a much 
greater capacity than double-track 
territory with passing sidings and 
the tracks signaled for single direc- 
tion running. 

Union Switch & Signal is prepared 
to help you analyze your traffic con- 
trol problems through a competent 
staff of traffic control engineers. Write 
or call our nearest office for complete 
information. 
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LUSIS MONEY! 


Stop leakage with new 
WABCOSEAL’ 
Angle Cocks 


gee pipe leakage increases compressor Operation, lowers its 
efficiency and causes difficult train handling. Reduce leak- 
age to the minimum by installing the new Wabcoseal Angle 
Cock shown here. Two styles are available—with or without 
spring-locking handle. 

Heart of the new Wabcoseal Angle Cocks is the sealed key 
that stays tight through a wide degree of key wear. A Wabco 
compression ring replaces the standard tapped thread at the 
brake pipe end to give a positive seal. Also, adequate end toler- 
ance is provided so brake pipe nipple need not be cut to precise 
length. 

The passenger car and locomotive angle cock has a spring 
loaded handle that snaps the socket into locked position when 
handle is fully open or closed and keeps it there despite vibra- 
tion and shock. 

The sealed key and spring locking handle are available sepa- 
rately for application to present angle cocks. 


\ | Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION Ye WILMERDING, PA. 





Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, three months 
1956 $2,535,561,742 
1955 2,307,923,152 
Operating expenses three months 
1956 $1,980,694,846 
1,767,777,513 











Taxes, three months 
1956 $269,326,709 
1955 242,996,101 
Net railway operating income, three months 
1956 $218,900,246 
1955 235,067,723 
Net income, estimated, three months 
1956 $163,000,000 
176,000,000 





Average price 20 railroad stocks 

May 29, 1956 101.73 

May 31, 1955 96.58 
Carloadings revenue freight 

Twenty weeks, 1956 14,276,647 

Twenty weeks, 1955 13,332,991 
Average daily freight car surplus 

Wk. ended May 19, 1956.... 6,894 

Wk. ended May 21, 1955.... 14,131 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Wk. ended May 19, 1956.... 6,679 

Wk. ended May 21, 1955.... 6,552 
Freight cars on order 

May 1, 1956 con 137,436 

May 1, 1955 17,930 
Freight cars delivered 

Four months, 1956 20,972 

Four months, 1955 10,013 
Average number of railroad employees 

Mid-April 1956 1,048,111 


Mid-April 1955 1,011,753 =z 
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Week at a Glance CONTINUED 


axle arrangements and new brakes, require, in some cases, 
new track circuits and appliances, as well as new operating 
practices, to insure completely safe functioning of protective 
signals. Union Switch & Signal’s George W. Baughman shows 


that the challenge has been met. oo - p44 


After 45 years... 
... the North Western station in Chicago got a 
ing.” The engineers had to do some neat scaffold building to 
get at the high arched ceiling without interfering with the use 


of the waiting room and concourse. o ale Slee 


‘spring clean- 


BRIEFS 


February's capital expenditures . . . 
... of the Class I roads totaled $97 million, up 71.9% from 
February 1955’s $56.5 million. Outlays for equipment, at $71 
million, were up 79.4%, and expenditures for road, at $26 
million, were up 54.1%. The two-months total for road and 
equipment was $216 million, up 44% from the $150 million 
reported for 1955’s first two months. 


Atlantic Coast Line will move . . . 
... its headquarters to Jacksonville, Fla., from Wilmington, 
N.C. C. McD. Davis, ACL president, told Railway Age last 
week that the move, which awaits construction of an office 
building, probably will be made in the latter part of 1957. 


Relationship of heart disease . . . 
. .. to employment involving above average nervous tension 
and responsibility is being studied by University of Minne- 
sota medical scientists. Subjects are 150 train dispatchers from 
12 railroads, who have volunteered to be “human guinea 


pigs” for the research project. 


Regular New York-Florida commuter service .. . 
... Within the next decade was prophesied by J. C. Brawner, 
National Airlines officer, in a recent address to the New York 
Society of Security Analysts. “By 1960,” he said, “it will be 
possible for an air traveler to board a National DC-8 at 
New York’s Idlewild Airport and arrive in Miami in slightly 


more than two hours.” 





ATLANTIC COAST LINE FINDS 
ANOTHER MONEY-SAVING USE 
FOR THE NO. 12 


In Columbia, S. C., Atlantic Coast Line Railroad is 
building a 100-acre industrial development. Work- 
horse on the project is the CAT* No. 12 Motor Grader. 
The big yellow unit is shown sloping building founda- 
tion. It also handles all the fine grading for streets, 
tracks, subgrades and general landscaping. 

Tomorrow this rugged, versatile off-track machine 
may have a far different job. It may be shaping em- 
bankment, eliminating irregular fills, controlling weeds 
and brush, policing the yard, taking up track, or 
pulling ties. 

And now this dependable off-track unit does all of 
these many jobs even better. For the new No. 12 
packs more power, 115 HP, and has faster reverse 
speeds. Its exclusive Caterpillar oil clutch will give 
you more economy and efficiency than ever. The new 
clutch increases work iife since a constant oil bath 
lubrication reduces wear on all moving parts. Mainte- 
nance is greatly reduced and no external lubrication 


is required. 


New tubeless tires are available on the No. 12 
at no extra cost. These new tires eliminate an esti- 
mated 80% of down time caused by tires. 

With every improvement made on the No. 12, 
you are assured of still greater productivity, lower 
cost and longer work life. The proof of these machines 
is in their performance. That’s why your Caterpillar 
Dealer is ready to demonstrate any of his three models 
of motor graders on your job. Call him today and 
name a date for your demonstration. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


“Caterpillar and Cat are R Trad Tractor Co. 
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LCL Business Keyed to Service 


Traffic men see need for new attitudes hinged on extension of pick-up and 


delivery if railroads are to recapture this neglected source of revenue 


Which service is more useful to an 
LCL consignee waiting for merchan- 
dise at a suburban location: 

A box car “delivered” to a metro- 
politan freight yard at dawn, or a 
through-movement highway trailer 
unloaded at his receiving platform a 
few hours later? 

Unless that box car is unloaded by 
the railroad and prompt delivery 
service is provided, the question 
pretty well answers itself. If rail- 
roads are going to make less-car- 
load business a major revenue-pro- 
ducer, and if they are going to halt 
diversion of such traffic to more 
flexible motor carriers, broader 
pick-up and delivery service would 
seem to be called for. 


This was emphatically illustrated 
in a poll of shippers conducted by 
Railway Freight Traffic, monthly 
companion publication of Railway 
Age. Of 112 traffic men responding 
to the poll, 106 felt railroads ought 
to extend their PU&D limits to con- 
form with established truck PU&D 
zones. Moreover, 102 shipper spokes- 
men thought this would not only 
permit railroads to retain traffic they 
are in danger of losing, but would 
help them regain LCL business al- 
ready lost. 

LCL Volume—aAccording to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
6,986,406 tons of freight originated 
on Class I roads in LCL movements 
last year—about one-half of 1% of 














Piggyback Tie-Down Gear Is Simplified 


Semi-automatic device for securing 
highway trailer to flat car in piggy- 
back transport has been developed by 
ACF Industries, with cooperation of 
the Pennsylvania and_  Rail-Trailer 
Company. ACF “mast,” shown here 
partially elevated from flat-car floor, 
moves up to brace trailer in place. It 
is said to be more than twice as 
strong under impact as other hold- 
down devices now in use, and to 
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enable one man using power tool to 
secure trailer in place in 2% minutes, 
including fastening rear-end safety 
chains, compared with five minutes 
needed by standard four-man crew. 
Stanchion folds down when out of 
use to allow trucks to clear it easily 
during loading and unloading. It 
eliminates special attachments on 
trailers, permitting unrestricted trailer 
interchange. 


the total intercity freight volume of 
almost 1.4 billion tons. This was 
just 22,304 tons more than had been 
originated LCL the previous year, 
although there were 171 million 
more carload tons originated by 
Class I roads last year than in 1954. 
Less-truckload tonnage by major 
motor carriers for 1954 and 1955 
has not yet been reported by the 
ICC, but in 1953 LTL intercity vol- 
ume came to 23,755,714 tons. 
“Railroads, in their own self-inter- 
est, should make every effort to ar- 
rest the trend” to highway carriers, 
A. G. Anderson, general traffic man- 
Mobil Oil Company, 
Freight 


ager, Socony 
New York, told 
Traffic. 

Noting that “innovations” like 
piggyback were being used to turn 
the tide, Mr. Anderson declared that 
while “many obstacles” would have 
to be surmounted, “arrangements 
could be worked out which would re- 
turn tonnage to the rails.” 

What Price Speed?—‘Nothing 
is to be gained by fast rail merch- 
andise schedules unless provision is 
also made for prompt pick-up and 
delivery service,” according to F. L. 
O’Neill, general traffic manager, 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co., St. Paul. F. L. Thomas, traffic 
manager, Wisconsin Canners Asso- 
ciation, Madison, agreed, saying rail- 


Railway 


roads “should always be competi- 
tive” in delivery service “within city 
limits and adjacent territory.” 

Determining just what “adjacent 
territory’ is, though, seems to be one 
of the obstacles to overcome. The 
“flight to the suburbs” is a real prob- 
lem in the move to decentralize in- 
dustry. 

Only “a complete transportation 
service’ can satisfy customers in 
fringe areas, H. E. Chapman, traffic 
manager, S. S. Kresge Company, De- 
Similarly, W. E. Maley. 


general traffic manager. Pacific Coast 


troit, said. 


Borax Company, Los Angeles, wrote 





that railroads must be “very alert” 
to changing times and must “pick 
up in the same general areas as the 
truck lines” to remain competitive. 

Getting in Step—J. W. Gilius, 
assistant trafhe manager, 
General Foods Corporation, White 
Plains, N. Y.. said he thinks truck 
PU&D limits “are 
than those fixed in railroad tariffs 
“many years ago,” and he called for 


general 


more realistic” 


railroads to get “in tune with present 
day conditions.” 

The “one fatal weakness” in rail 
LCL service of confining PU&D to 
A. Whitty, trans- 
Belknap Hard- 


ware & Manufacturing Co., Louis- 


corporate limits. R. 
portation director, 
could be costing 


better 


ville, pointed out, 


railroads business despite 


service and lower rates. 


The shipper spokesman also noted 
difficulties in determining exact lim- 
its of railroad PU&D zones. “We 
want to achieve the savings of rail 
LCL traffic,” said Arthur Todd, traf- 
fic consultant, Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, but a shipper can’t 
risk delays or added costs resulting 
from poorly defined rail PU&D 
zones, he added. 

Territory invasion by roads ex- 
tending PU&D service beyond their 
own stations was not viewed as a 
“major deterrent” by the traffic men 
who felt this should be worked out 
among the railroads for the good of 
themselves and their shippers. 

The cost factor of extending the 
service brought some _ divergent 
views. Mr. Whitty (who is also LCL 
and merchandise committee chair- 


man, National Industrial Traffic 
League), said the “increased ton- 
nage attracted” would offset higher 
expenses. L. E. Galaspie, director 
of traffic, Reynolds Metals Company, 
Richmond, suggested railroads would 
have to “absorb the added cost” if 
it exceeded new revenues. 

“Return to free pick-up and de- 
livery at all LCL stations” was 
recommended by A. B. McComb, 
assistant treasurer, Smith Brothers, 
Inc., Poughkeepsie, while more at- 
tention to service was stressed by 
others as necessary for recapturing 
lost LCL business. Curt Wulff, vice- 
president, Kirk & Blum Co., Cincin- 
nati, said railroads will have to 
abandon attitudes of “indifference 
and disdain” for LCL business if 
they want to win it back. 


Cabinet Report Hearings End June 15 


ICC and Department of Commerce will add to their testi- 
mony on that date—NIT League supports proposed bills 


June 15 will be the closing date of 
the House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee’s hearings on pending bills 


to implement recommendations of 


President Eisenhower’s Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Transport Policy and Or- 
ganization. 

This was announced last week by 





T&P’s “Faith” Advertising Receives More Honor 


W. G. Vollmer (left), Texas & Pacific 
president, accepts the Laymen’s Move- 
ment for a Christian World award, 
honoring the road’s “faith” adver- 
lising program, from J. C. Penney 
(center), chairman of the board, J. C. 
Penney Company, and vice-president 
of the movement. Fred F. Florence, 


president of the Republic National 
Bank of Dallas and president, Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association, looks on. 
This was the second time in as many 
months the T&P’s “faith” advertising 
had received recognition. The first 
award was presented by the Freedoms 
Foundation in March. 


Representative Harris, Democrat of 
Arkansas, who is chairman of the 
subcommittee conducting the hear- 
ings which have been under way 
since April 24. Chairman Harris’ 
announcement also revealed that the 
closing session on June 15 will be 
devoted to further presentations from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Department of Commerce. 

Both of these agencies have al- 
ready made presentations (Railway 
Age, April 30, page 10 and May 7, 
page 8). Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks was chairman of the Cabinet 
Committee. Generally, the ICC is op- 
posed to the committee’s rate-free- 
dom proposals, which the railroads 
regard as the major recommenda- 
tions; but it favors the proposal to 
sharpen the definition of private and 
contract carriage, and to repeal the 
bulk commodity exemption applic- 
able to water carriers. 

The National Industrial Traf- 
fic League was among those mak- 
ing presentations at hearing ses- 
sions subsequent to those reported 
in Railway Age of May 28, page 11. 
The principal League statement was 
made by the chairman of its legisla- 
tive committee, William H. Ott, who 
is also general traffic manager of the 
Kraft Foods Company. Meanwhile, 
the league’s position in favor of re- 
pealing the Interstate Commerce 
Act’s section 22, and thus ending 
special rates for government agen- 
(Continued on page 10) 
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RAILWAY MARKET OUTLOOK THIS WEEK 
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Carloadings Up. 
revenue freight in the week ended 
May 26 totaled 788,297 cars, the As- 
sociation of American Railroads an- 
nounced on May 31. This was an 
increase of 9,300 cars, or 1.2%, 
compared with the previous week; 
an increase of 2,708 cars, or 0.3%, 
compared with the corresponding 
week last year; and an increase of 
99,005 cars, or 14.4%, compared 
with the equivalent 1954 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended May 19 totaled 778,997 
cars; the summary, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, AAR, follows: 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, May 19 


District 1956 1955 1954 
Eastern 129,020 115,373 
149,735 123,305 
61,487 48,889 
128,261 116,026 
125,113 115,487 
107 


119,264 
56,949 55,564 


Northwestern .. 
Central Western 
Southwestern 


Total Western 
Districts 


Total All Roads 


Commodities: 

Grain and grai: 
products .... 

Livestock 

Coal 





301,326 278,374 


681,967 








Ore 
Merchandise I.c.1. 
Miscellaneous 





i 647,925 
April 21 626,182 
Cumulative total, 

weeks ...14,276,647 13,332,991 12,463,681 
Totals for Canada: 





In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
seven-day period ended May 14 to- 
taled 86,126 cars, compared with 
87,241 cars for the previous seven- 
day period, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 

Total Cars 


Rec'd from 
Connections 


Revenue 
Cars 
loaded 
Totals for Canada: 


34,377 
31,513 


668,405 
596,497 


86,126 
81,518 


1,480,598 
May 14, 1955 1,321,216 
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New Equipment 
FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 


®& Soo Line (Wisconsin Central).—Ordered 15 70-ton Airslide 


cars from General American for delivery this year. 


® Union Tank Car Co.—Ordered 123 tank cars, various capaci- 
ties, from own shops, for delivery during second half 1956, first 


half 1957. 


LOCOMOTIVES 

> Diesel-Steam Gap Widening.—Ownership of diesel units by 
Class I roads was up to 25,283 April 1, compared with 25,166 on 
March 1 and 24,049 on April 1, 1955, AAR reports; steam owner- 
ship totals for same dates are 5,360, 5,559 and 7,718 respectively. 


Owned or Leased Stored Serviceable Waiting Repairs 
April 1 April 1 April 1 
1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 


Diesel (A & B units) . 25,283 24,049 23 62 879 908 
Steam (locomotives) .......... 5,360 7,718 835 1,982 984 1,215 
Electric (units) 657 12 13 76 75 


New Facilities 


®& Chicago & North Western.—Will spend $4 million more on 
maintenance of way and structures in 1956 than during 1955, in- 
cluding one million new ties and 100 miles of new rail, if steel de- 
liveries can be obtained. 


® Illinois Central—New construction projects in the 63rd Street 
depot and office building, Chicago, to cost about $295,000, include: 
conversion of existing hydraulic passenger elevators to automatic 
control: baggage elevator to hydraulic with electric interlocks; 
existing coal burning boilers to low-pressure, oil-fired operation. 


& Indianapolis Union Railway.—Jointly participating with the 
Pennsylvania and state of Indiana in $3,744,000 grade separation 
on Madison avenue, Indianapolis, Ind.; project, already under- 
way, is scheduled to be completed in spring of 1958; two new of- 
fices are also being constructed in southeast corner of waiting room 
at Indianapolis Union Station, estimated cost $31,109; Union Sta- 
tion ticket office is being modernized (estimated cost $40,000), 
including installation of new counter and ticketeer machines. 


® Missouri Pacific—Ordered equipment from General Railway 
Signal Company for installation of 39 miles of centralized traffic 
control between Holland, Ark. and Bald Knob, and 13 miles be- 
tween Leeds, Mo., and Kenneth, Kan. 


® Pennsylvania.—Will include Western Union Intrafax system 
in $2,000,000 modernization of ticket sales and service bureau in 
New York’s Pennsylvania Station; system, already in use in Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia, will be demonstrated to 120 large business 
accounts in New York City with offer of month free trial, free in- 
stallation and maintenance at $55 a month charge; scheduled for 
operation by fall. 





(Continued from page Oo) 

cies. was set out in another state- 
ment made by the acting chairman 
of its special committee on govern- 
ment rates, John R. Staley, vice- 
president of the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany. The Cabinet Committee rec- 
ommended changes in section 22’s 
provisions, but not repeal. However, 
a bill proposing repeal is also before 
the subcommittee. 

The league’s over-all position, as 
Mr. Ott put it, was one of “general 
agreement with the theory and un- 
derlying philosophy” of the Cabinet 
Report. It does not, however, ap- 
prove in detail all recommendations 
of the report. 

Transport Policy 
with the proposed rewriting of the 
declaration of national transporta- 
tion policy, Mr. Ott said the league 
supports a revised statement of the 


Dealing first 


policy, but wants to make it clear 
that the policy is only a “preamble” 
to the act and “guide” to the admin- 
elsewhere 


istration of authority 


granted in the act. In other words, 
the league wants to leave no doubt 
that the policy “is in itself intended 
to neither expand nor limit any sub- 
stantative provisions contained in the 
body of the act.” 

As to the Cabinet 
rate-freedom proposals, the league, 
like the railroads, favors addition of 
the “three shall nots” to the rate- 
making rule. They would prevent 
the ICC from considering the effect 
of a proposed rate on a competing 
mode of transportation. At the same 
time. Mr. Ott emphasized the 
league’s desire to keep in the rule 


Committee s 


the commission’s authority to con- 
sider the effect of proposed rates on 
the movement of traffic. 


Limitation of the commission’s 


rate power to authority to prescribe 


maximum and minimum rates seems 
to the league “an essential part of 
the over-all Cabinet Report program 
of more freedom to carrier manage- 
ment and wider scope to competitive 
forces.” Mr. Ott 
Jeague favors such a limitation. 

Period—lIt also 
period for 


continued. The 


Suspension 
recommends that the 
which the commission may suspend 
tariffs be reduced from seven months 
to six months. The Cabinet Commit- 
tee recommends a cut to. three 
months. which the league considers 
Moreover. 


“completely unrealistic.” 


the league’s suggestion that the 
period be made six months is accom- 


panied by a proposal that provision 


be made for record-keeping and re- 
funds by carriers in cases where 
rates higher than those finally ap- 
proved become effective before issu- 
ance of the ICC report involved. 

Among the Cabinet-Report recom- 
mendations opposed by the league 
are proposals to sharpen definitions 
of private and contract carriage, and 
to repeal the exemption from regu- 
lation of water transportation of 
commodities in bulk. Meanwhile, it 
favors giving the ICC authority to 
override state commissions to per- 
mit abandonment of unprofitable in- 
trastate railroad services. 

The U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Coal Asso- 
ciation also favor this latter pro- 
posal. Their presentations were 
made, in turn, by Grant Arnold, a 
member of the chamber’s Transpor- 
tation and Communication Commit- 
tee and general traffic manager of 
E. J. Lavino & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and by F. F. Estes, director of 
the NCA’s Transportation Depart- 
ment, 

Both also favor rewriting the na- 
tional transportation policy, but the 
chamber favors generally the rate- 
freedom proposals which are op- 
posed by NCA. There now exists 
“an extremely wide area of rail 
managerial discretion in rate mak- 
ing.” Mr. Estes said, adding: “The 
coal industry is of the firm opinion 
that commission should 
not be further relaxed as to com- 
modities to which there is no inter- 


regulation 


carrier competition.” 

In expressing the chamber’s posi- 
tion in favor of repealing section 22, 
Mr. Arnold said the govern-ent’s 
special privileges in that regard are 
being “badly abused.” He had in 
mind the way government agencies 
have “played one carrier against an- 
other for a bargain rate.” 

Secretary of Commerce Weeks 
said at a recent press conference that 
he is not optimistic about prospects 
for Cabinet-Report legislation at this 
session of Congress, but he is opti- 
mistic as to the long-run prospects. 
He is not 
“progress” made thus far. 

The Harris subcommittee. he add- 
ed, has been “friendly” and has been 


discouraged with the 


disposed to study “all angles” of the 
transport problem. The problem 
“takes a lot of study,” Mr. Weeks 
also said; and he predicted that 
“with good luck, if we keep at it,” 
some of the recommended legislation 
may eventually be enacted. 


Technical Tidings 


Selected from June Railway Monthlies 


Standardized and simplified wiring 
arrangements on New York Central 
diesels permit multiple-unit opera- 
tion of locomotives built by all four 
manufacturers. New York Central’s 
experience, and details of some of 
the changes, are given in Railway 
Locomotives & Cars. 


Construction of the New York 
Central’s four-track vertical- 
lift span across the Harlem 
river at New York required 
that the old swing span be dis- 
mantled piecemeal. Railway 
Track & Structures shows how 
the job was done with the aid 
of oxy-acetylene cutting 
torches. 


How the new signal repair shop at 
Savannah, Ga., saves money for the 
Atlantic Coast Line is explained in 
Railway Signaling & Communica- 
tions. The shop, housed in a new 
fireproof building, 50 by 250 ft, in- 
cludes electrical equipment, machine 
tools and other facilities to make re- 
pairs efficiently on a large scale. 


Details and drawings of the 
wide-door box car designed 
and built by the Seaboard Air 
Line appear in Railway Loco- 
motives & Cars. This was the 
ear briefly described in a re- 
cent Railway Age. 


operators for mainten- 
work equipment is a 
large 


Training 
ance-of-way 
problem because of the 
amounts of such equipment in use 
on railroads. An article in Railway 
Track & Structures tells how the 
Reading has solved the problem by a 
course of instruction that starts with 
classroom sessions followed by addi- 
tional training and qualification in 


the field. 
8 
The Maybach engine and Bald- 


win’s radical power truck for 
the “Xplorer” locomotive are 
described in considerable de- 
tail in Railway Locomotives & 
Cars. 
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Johnson Quits ICC 
After 16 Years 


Colonel J. Monroe Johnson’s 16 
years of service as a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
ended this week. His resignation, 
effective June 4, was accepted by 
President Eisenhower in a letter 
which told the colonel he should 
“take great satisfaction from your 
large contribution to the work of 
the commission.” 

Colonel Johnson’s letter of resig- 
nation had told the President that 
“your appointments to this commis- 


J. Monroe Johnson 


sion are all outstanding.” Colonel 
Johnson’s successor, Donald P. Me- 
Pherson. Jr.. who was scheduled to 
take his oath of office June 4, is the 
ninth Eisenhower appointee to the 
commission. The only pre-Eisen- 
hower appointees remaining are 
Chairman Anthony F. Arpaia and 
Commissioner Richard F. Mitchell. 

“You may be confident,” Colonel 
Johnson also told the President. 
“that the commission as now con- 
stituted will continue both its wise 
decisions and the voluminous pro- 
duction for which it has long been 
celebrated.” 

Colonel Johnson’s term expired at 
the end of last year, but he continued 
to serve at the request of the White 
House which had previously under- 
taken to oust him under the federal 
government’s retirement-at-70 rule. 
The colonel is 78. His refusal to be 
ousted was based on legal advice to 
the effect that the specific-term pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce 
Act override requirements of the 
retirement-at-70 law. 

Colonel Johnson’s career with the 
federal government included his serv- 
ice during World War II as director 
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of the Office of Defense Transporta- Greenville, S. C. He opened an office 
tion. He remained a member of for the practice of civil engineering 
the commission during that period, at Marion in 1898, and has main- 
and he has served twice as the com- _tained it ever since. 
mission’s chairman. From 1935 un- Commissioner McPherson is a 
til 1940, he was assistant secretary Pennsylvania Republican, who was 
of commerce. a member of the Pennsylvania state 
Colonel Johnson was born in senate at the time of his appointment 
Marion, S. C., May 8, 1878. A and confirmation for membership on 
civil engineer, he received his edu- the commission. This confirmation 
cation at the University of South by the U. S. Senate came some time 
Carolina, and at Furman University, ago. 


Air Lines Luring More Passengers 


They handled 2/3 of 1955’s first-class travelers and more 


than 1/4 of its coach travelers 


Regularly scheduled domestic air [CC’s Bureau of Transport Econom- 
lines in 1955 handled 66% of the ics and Statistics in its “Trans- 
combined first-class air and rail pas- = port Economics.” Other comparative 
senger-miles, and 27.9% of the com- figures back through 1946 are shown 
bined coach business. Revenue pas- in the accompanying table. The air 
senger-miles of the air lines were up figures are confined to so-called 
18.2% from 1954, while railroad domestic trunk lines, and thus do not 
passenger business was off slightly. cover “irregular carriers, territorial 


This showing of the air lines’ con- carriers, helicopters, feeder or local 


tinuing gains was reported by the air lines. 


Air vs. Rail Revenue Passenger-Miles 
millions 
First-class 
Rail 

parlor and Air Per cent oir | Per cent air 

Year sleeping regular of roil ond c r of rail and 
car flights* oir combined coms ior air combined 

1946 19,801 ( we 
1947 12,261 / 32.9 
1948 11,015 , 
1949 9,349 
ee acs 9,338 
1951 10,226 
1952 : 9,504 
1953 . 7,950 
1954 Fr 6,850 
1955 6,441 
* As air coach service began in 1948. the ‘‘regular 
of air coach passenger-miles. 
r Revised. 


Car Fleet Gained 2,893 Units in April 


Class I railroads added 2,893 dustry’s concern about detention of 
freight cars to their serviceable fleets ars by shippers. 
in April. ril checks indicated that 20% 

This was reported by Chairman f cars placed during that month 
A. H. Gass of the Car Service Di- detained beyond the free time. 
vision, Association of American Tha ypared with 17.39% for 
Railroads, who noted also that the pril 1955, and it was the highest 
serviceable fleet, as of May 1, in- pril figure since 1950. On the mat- 
cluded 25,000 more cars than a year ean cars, Mr. Gass said that, 
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ars were left with debris and 


allows for the change in classifica- 2,20 


earlier. The latter comparison in April, railroad agents reported 
) 


tion of railroads made effective by strapping by consignees. 
the Interstate Commerce Commission The May 1 bad-order percentage 
at the beginning of this year. was 4.1. As Mr. Gass pointed out, 

Mr. Gass’ figures were in his indicated the bad-order backlog 
latest review of “The National Trans- would have to be reduced by only 
portation Situation.” In further 537 additional cars to bring it 
comment on car-supply conditions, to the railroads’ goal of 4% 


the review reflected the railroad in- f ownershi 





Passenger Deficit $637 Million 


Down $33 million from 1954, it was smallest reported since 


1950’s $508.5 million 


Last year’s passenger-service defi- 
cit of Class I line-haul railroads was 
$636.7 million, the smallest reported 
since 1950’s $508.5 million. 

It was nearly $33 million less than 
the 1954 deficit of $669.5 million, 
and $68 million 1953’s 
$705 million. the largest on record. 
The 1955 deficit absorbed 36.1% of 
that year’s freight-service net railway 


operating income, which was $1,128 


than 


less 


million. 


These figures were in the May 
issue of “Transport Economics,” 
published by the Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics of the 
ICC. The data also included the ac- 
companying table showing last year’s 
financial results of passenger and 
freight services of large railroads. 
Of the roads shown, only the Long 
Island had a net railway operating 
income from passenger service in 


1955. 


Comparison of Passenger-Freight Financial Results 


Large railroads, year 1955, (Dollar items in thousands) 


Net railway operating income 


Passenger 
and deficit 


Freight a 
service 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Boston & Maine 
Central of New Jersey 

ay. ssheees 

Erie 

Lehigh Valley 

Long Island 

New York Central 

NYC&St#L 

NYNH&H 

Pennsylvania 

Reading 

Wabash 

POCAHONTAS REGION 
Chesapeake & Ohio 

Norfolk & Western 
SOUTHERN REGION 

Atlantic Coast Line 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 

Illinois Central 

Lovisville & Nashville 
Seaboard Air Line 

Southern 

WESTERN DISTRICT 

AT&SF and affiliated companies 
Chicago & North Western 


Northern 
Lines 


Great 
M-K-T 
Missouri Pacific 
Northern Pacific 

St. t.-San Francisco 

St. L. S. W. Lines 
Southern Pacific 

Texas & New Orleans 
Texas & Pacific 

Union Pac. & leased lines 


services 
deficit) 


$32,635 
50 
6,736 


Operating ratio 


Per cent 
passenger 
Passenger and 


Freight 
allied services 


of freight 3 
service 


net railway 
operating 
income 


Ilied 


45.6 
64.0 
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Agreed Charges Make Truckers Wail 


ciety of Security Analysts recently. 
The 
“quite a factor” in the CPR’s freight 
business, he said, and has “facilitated 


Proof of the “agreed charges” 
pudding, according to L. B. Unwin, 
vice-president, finance, Canadian Pa- 
cific, is indicated by the protests from 
competing truckers. 

“The charges are working out very 
but have proved “a 
to truck lines, 


New y ork So- 


well for us” 
source of annoyance” 


Mr. Unwin told the 


agreed charges technique is 


recapturing considerable traffic from 
competitors.” CPR is going ahead 
with the device and is “constantly” 
working out agreements with larger 
companies, Mr. Unwin added. 


“Aerotrain” for Mexico? 


N. C. Dezendorf (right), vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation, greets Roberto 
Amoros, general manager of the Na- 
tional of Mexico, when the latter 
recently inspected EMD’s “Aerotrain.” 





One problem in the CPR’s traffic 
business is the low freight rates re- 
quired by law in the movement of 
western grain. He said “vested in- 
terests” are well organized in keep- 
ing the rates low, but an increase 
should be approved by autumn. 

On the subject of competition, Mr. 
Unwin said having the Canadian Na- 
tional as the chief CPR competitor 
raises “a number of problems.” He 
said that, although the CPR had met 
the challenge presented by this situ- 
ation, he would welcome a non-gov- 
ernment-owned competitor “100%.” 

As to truck lines absorbed by the 
CPR for extending its coordinated 
truck-rail service, Mr. Unwin de- 
clared that “we don’t and never have 
made as much from them as was 
ostensibly made” by the former own- 
ers. But, he continued, the lines have 
proved valuable in providing better 
service and making some rail aband- 
onments feasible. 


IC Starts Chicago to 
New Orleans Piggyback 


Illinois Central on June 7 will ex- 
tend its piggyback service to link 
New Orleans with Memphis and Chi- 
cago. Further piggyback service ex- 
tensions, including additional on- 
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LATEST TYPE BROWNHOIST 
DIESEL ELECTRIC PILE DRIVER. 
AT WORK FOR 
AMERICA’S RAILROADS 








BROWNHOIST DIESEL ELECTRIC PILE DRIVERS HAVE THE SPEED 
TO GET OFF MAIN LINES QUICKLY, AND THE LONG LEADERS AND 


FULL CIRCLE ROTATION TO WORK IN ANY POSITION 


Propelled by electric travel motors, these Industrial Brownhoist 
machines are capable of road speeds up to 18 miles per hour... 
they get on and off main lines in a hurry. Strut and leaders fold 
aweoy for travel, allowing full railroad clearance, and they're 
quickly and easily fastened in upright position for battering. The 
Brownhoist rotates in a full circle, and its leader reach of 286" 
from center of rotation gives it a wide working range. A large 
Diesel engine supplies the power for the heavy-duty Brownhoist 
machine. It has a maximum leader load of 26,000 pounds, and 
is equipped with power battering to sink piles as large or larger 
than thet shown in the upper photograph. For further information 
about Diesel Electric Pile Drivers or other heavy-duty materials 
handling equipment, write today for your copy of the new 
Industrial Brownhoist caialog. 





BROWNHOIST MATERIALS —_—— INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT SUBSIDIARY OF / Abar-leas / BAY CITY, MICHIGAN - DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, 

=e Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal 
AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston 


GIVES A UFT TO 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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CASH AWARDS FOR OLDEST ISSUES OF RAILWAY AGE 


Railway Age, celebrating its hun- 
dredth anniversary this fall, will award 
$100 to the person or firm which 
submits proof of ownership of the 
copy of this paper—or its predeces- 
sors—bearing the oldest  dateline. 
Holder of the second oldest copy will 
get $50. 

Holder of the oldest issue and run- 
ners-up will be announced in Railway 
Age’s Centennial Issue, which will 
“take stock” of the railroad industry 
on a comprehensive scale with “a look 
behind, around, and ahead.” 

Railway Age has three 
lines of ancestry; the oldest issue of 
any of the three will qualify. Here 
they are: 

1. Railroad Gazette — starting as 
Western Railroad Gazette, November 
15, 1856, dropped “western” in 1870. 
Remained Railroad Gazette until mer- 
ger with Railway Age in 1908. 

2. Railway Age—started with issue 
of June 17, 1876. In 1891 absorbed 
Northwestern Railroader (founded 
1887), and added its title to the mast- 
head until 1901, when it again 
became Railway Age alone. Upon 


separate 


merger with the Gazette the paper 
used the combination title Railway 
(later Railroad) Age Gazette. In 1918 
the durable title Railway Age again 
emerged intact. 

3. Railway Review—-starting as the 
Chicago Railway Review in 1868, 
became Railway Review in 1879; Rail- 
way & Engineering Review in 1897 
and again Railway Review in 1914. It 
was absorbed by Railway Age in 1927. 

Do not be fooled by differences in 
size and appearance of the older 
issues. All three lines of ancestry ran 
numerous small advertisements — 
mostly non-illustrated—on the front 
covers—which, on Gazette and Age, 
were yellow. The sizes of both the 
Gazette and Review were considerably 
larger than today’s Railway Age. 

Please do not send the issues to us. 
Merely submit statement of proof, or 
a photostat or photograph of front 
cover or masthead page to Editor, 
Railway Age, 30 Church st., New 
York 7. To be eligible, entries must 
be received no later than July 1, 
1956. Sorry, public libraries and 
archives don’t count. 





line cities and interchange opera- 
tions, are being planned. 

The new service will provide sec- 
ond-morning deliveries at New Or- 
leans and Chicago. The IC began 
handling truck trailers on flat cars 
between Chicago and Memphis in 
June 1955, with service limited to 
LCL at regular LCL rates. Last 
October, the service was broadened 
to handle truck load shipments at 


truck competitive rates. 

“Spiderweb” chain hoist equip- 
ment developed by the IC is used in 
its piggyback service to secure trail- 
ers to flat cars instead of the usual 
windlass, lever, or turnbuckle equip- 
ment. Springs in the chain hoists 
eliminate shock and vibration while 
the trailer is in transit. Chain hoists 
make it possible to secure or release 
a trailer in two to three minutes. 


Higher Demurrage Charges Proposed 


A proposal to increase rates and 
amend regulations under which de- 
murrage charges are assessed against 
shippers for detention of freight cars 
is being submitted to a vote of car- 
owning railroads. The vote was or- 
dered by the board of directors of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads. 

The proposed changes, which 
would be the first since 1949, would 
fix demurrage rates at $4 for each of 
the first two days after the free-time 
allowance for loading and unloading, 
$7 for each of the next two charge- 
able days, and $10 per day there- 
after. No change is proposed in the 
present 48-hour allowance of free 
time, but changes are proposed in the 
method of calculating demurrage 
charges. 


In the latter connection, the num- 
ber of credits which may be used to 
offset debits on cars which are under 
the average agreement on demurrage 
would be reduced from four days to 
two. Under present rules, Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays are excluded 
from chargeable time on cars han- 
dled under the straight, or individual 
car, plan but are excluded as charge- 
able days on cars under the average 
agreement. As proposed, straight- 
plan cars would receive the same 
treatment as average-agreement cars, 
with Saturdays, Sundays and holi- 
days included for demurrage pur- 
poses—but demurrage would not be 
charged for those days if they oc- 
curred prior to or during the 48 
hours of free time. 

The vote will be by car owner- 


ship. If the proposed changes are 
approved by roads owning a major- 
ity of the cars, they will be subject 
to final approval by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

“The proposed changes are de- 
signed to increase the availability of 
freight cars and to recognize the in- 
creased costs of car ownership,” said 
AAR President W. T. Faricy in an- 
nouncing the board’s action. Mr. 
Faricy also said that “in an effort to 
alleviate car shortages, railroads 
have placed orders for approximately 
145,000 new freight cars and have 
taken steps to increase the availabili- 
ty and effective use of the present 
car fleet.” 


Three More Railroads 
In Trailer Train Plan 


The Missouri Pacific, the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas and the Frisco have 
joined the Pennsylvania and Norfolk 
& Western in the Trailer Train pool- 
ing of piggyback cars on a national 
basis. 

James P. Newell, president of 
Trailer Train Company, announced 
that other railroads are expected to 
participate in the interchange service 
soon. 

Formation of Trailer Train Com- 
pany was announced in Railway Age, 
Dec. 26, 1955, p. 7. The company 
purchased 500 75-ft piggyback flat 
cars from Pennsylvania and has or- 
dered 1,000 35-ft. flat cars from ACF 
Industries. Mr. Newell explained that 
this equipment is to be used much the 
way private companies now operate 
pools of refrigerator cars. 

The Frisco, M-K-T and MoPac will 
share ownership in Trailer Train 
Company with the PRR, N&W and 
the Rail-Trailer Company of Chica- 
go, and will be represented on the 
board of directors, Mr. Newell said. 


Financial 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
—Stock Split—This road has applied 
to the ICC for authority to issue the 
stock necessary to make effective its 
plan for splitting its present shares 
on a five-for-one basis. The new stock 
would include 24,275,950 shares of 
common and 12,419,950 shares of pre- 
ferred, both with par value of $19 per 
share. They would be substituted, in 
(Continued on page 26) 
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“Leads the way 
to lower costs” 





HUNT-SPILLER 

















Shown here are typical ports 
of NI-RESIST Exhaust Manifold for 
9 x 10% Diesel Locomotive Engines. 


SERVICE LIFE OF EXHAUST MANI- 
FOLD PARTS INCREASED 5 TIMES 


In order to function properly this exhaust manifold requires free movement through a series of slip 
joints. Prior to the development of Hunt-Spiller Ni-Resist Iron for these parts the slip joints in this 
critical application would scale, grow and freeze due to high service temperatures. These conditions 
caused heavy distortion and a rupture of parts, resulting in very lcw service life. The high temperature 
properties of Hunt-Spiller Ni-Resist inhibit growth and scaling and offer the perfect solution to a long 
time critical maintenance problem. Hunt-Spiller Ni-Resist produced to guaranteed analysis entirely in 
electric furnaces has actually increased service life five times over previous experience, resulting in 


substantially lower costs per locomotive mile. 


S PILUE 
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Questions and 


Of current interest 


Occasionally a car is 
spotted on  consignee’s 
tracks for unloading, and 
thereafter it develops that 
car must be unloaded 
from the opposite side 
from that spotted. What is 
the proper application of 
the demmurrage rules in 
such a case? That is, Who 
was responsible for faulty 
placement... 


? 


How does a strike at a 
plant affect the demur- 
rage account when the 
plant cannot handle in- 
bound loads, but can load 
outbound... 


? 


How should demurrage 
be computed on a car re- 
fused by the consignee 
after placement, when the 
car was switched, and 
later ordered back .. . 


? 


CONDUCTED By G. C. RANDALL, district 
manager, Car Service Division (ret.), As- 
sociation of American Railroads, this 
column runs in alternate weekly issues 
of this paper, and is devoted to avthor- 
itative answers to questions on transporta- 
tion department matters. Questions on 
subjects concerning other departments will 
not be considered, unless they have a di- 
rect bearing on transportation functions. 
Readers are invited to submit questions, 
and, when so inclined, letters agreeing or 
disagreeing with our answers. Communi 
cations should be addressed to Question 
and Answer Editor, Railway Age, 30 
Church Street, New York 7. 
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Answers 


to the Transportation Department 


Depends on shipper’s placards 


The Association of American Rail- 
roads’ committee on demurrage and 
storage recently took the following 
action to be applied in such cases: 

“The following is recommended to 
govern in the application of demur- 
rage rules on cars desired placed for 
unloading from a certain side: 

“When shipment is loaded in a 
car in such a way that the unloading 
must be from a certain side, and the 
shipper placards the car accordingly, 
it should be so placed at destination. 
For demurrage purposes there has 


not been a proper actual placement 
until such placement has been made. 

“When the car is not so placarded 
or is erroneously placarded and is 
not placed permitting unloading from 
the desired side, there is no liability 
on the part of the railroad. Any de- 
lay incident to turning and replace- 
ment is chargeable to the consignee, 
except that when the railroad makes 
a charge for such movement the time 
thereto shall not be computed against 
the car.”—-Eastern Association of 
Car Service Officers. 





Strike rate applies in this case 


A strikebound plant, although un- 
able to accept inbound loads cur- 
rently, was able to load out some 
of its production for which empty 
cars were placed on loading plat- 
forms by the carrier without inter- 
ference. 

Does the fact that the con- 
signee was able to load out some cars 
affect the application of the strike 
rate on cars held for unloading under 


constructive placement? Should cars 
of coal unloaded for maintenance 
purposes, and the cars which were 
loaded outbound during the strike 
period, be placed in the consignee’s 
regular inbound and outbound aver- 
age agreements? 

The answer to the first question is 
“No” and to the second “Yes.”— 
Eastern Association of Car Service 
Officers. 





A car of coal was placed on con- 
signee’s private siding on a Friday. 
On the following Monday, the con- 
signee refused the car account quality, 
the car having been transferred en 
route. The car then was removed from 
the consignee’s siding. 


Nine days later, the consignee or- 
dered the car replaced on the siding, 
since he had arranged with the ship- 
per to accept the coal. A switching 
charge was assessed for the replace- 
ment of the car on consignee’s siding. 
How should demurrage be computed? 


First placement with consignee is basis 


Item 20(b) of Demurrage Tariff 
4-C reads: 

“The disposition at point of de- 
tention determines the purpose for 
which a car is held and the rule ap- 
plicable thereto, except where there 
is specific tariff provision to the con- 
trary.” 


Inasmuch as the car was reeeived 


for unloading and the final disposi- 
tion was unloading by the consignee, 
it must be treated as a car held for 
unloading from the first tender for 
which 48 hours’ free time is allowed, 
after which detention is assessable 
until the loading is compieted and 
the car released.—Eastern Associa- 
tion afxCar Service Officers. 
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FRISCO the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway is 
well served by PS-1 Standardized Box Cars 


In its slogan “Ship It On The Frisco!” the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway does 
not limit or qualify the transportation job it is willing to do... and is doing 
every day. This important railroad is a major user of PS-1 Standardized Box 
Cars. It relies on dependable PS-1 workhorses for the kind of rolling stock 
performance and versatility that makes its slogan meaningful to Frisco shippers 


and consignees. Frisco box car No. 18050 was selected as typical of the PS-1 





Standardized Box Cars in the Frisco fleet. It is also representative of the 72,768 


PS-1s that 73 other service-conscious railroads have put to work. 


The movement record of Frisco PS-1 No. 18050 which appears in these 
pages demonstrates the scope of its on-line and interchange travels during the 
first year of its life. Since Frisco 18050 was used in general service it experi- 
enced all the lading and operational conditions to which box cars are sub- 
jected. The high level of its performance and dependability is confirmed by 


the fact that since No. 18050 the Frisco has ordered 1700 more PS-1 Box Cars. 























~ the FRISCO's PS-Is.. 




















hardworking; 
im = dependable. 





FRISCO PS-1 No. 18050 movement record . . . first year of service 
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es the earliest buyers of PS-is, the shipper-conscious 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company, the famed Frisco, 
has demonstrated its belief in the value of standardization 
by a long record of repéat orders for these cars. 


During the ten years since the introduction of the PS-1 
Standardized Box Car, the first pre-engineered, laboratory- 
proved and mass-produced freight car, the Frisco has 
purchased 3500 of these units on 10 separate occasions. 

In its unrelenting efforts to provide even higher 
standards of railroading for the shippers and consignees 
along its 5,000 track miles, the Frisco relies heavily on 
equipment such as the PS-1 to keep costs and maintenance 
down, service and shipper acceptance high. The Frisco’s 
PS-1s serve as real workhorses by meeting the challenges 
of weather extremes and diverse operating requirements, 
while carrying an infinite variety of lading. 

For example, Frisco shippers and consignees include 
leaders in the pulp and paper, milling and glass industries 
to name only a few which require skillful lading handling. 

Pullman-Standard has traditionally worked closely with 
such progressive roads as the Frisco to make certain that 
PS-1 Box Cars meet the needs of both railroads and shippers. 
And such railroad-carbuilder liaison has pointed the way 
toward many PS-1 improvements. 

While the PS-1 is truly a standardized freight car, 
its carefully planned-for design flexibility has permitted 
inclusion of new ideas and techniques to keep pace with 
advancing railroad operations 

Pullman-Standard Field Service Engineers, 
making hundreds of critical in-service inspections each year, 
report on the performance of each lot of PS-1s in service 
Outstanding durability features as well as areas 
for improvement are reported for consideration in future 
designs. This means that the PS-1 and other P-S 
Standardized Freight Cars, will continue to fill the rolling 
stock requirements of the progress-making railroad industry. 

In addition to the PS-1 Box Car, Pullman-Standard’s 
line of standardized freight cars includes the PS-2 
Covered Hopper, PS-3 Open Top Hopper and the new 
PS-4 all-purpose Flat Car. Each of these cars offers 
railroad users the full benefits of mass-production and 
standardization that have prompted the railroads to specify 
the PS-1 as one out of every four box cars built 
in the last ten years 
18050’s travels nor its ability to handle 
lading are unusual being merely all in a year’s work 
for it or any PS-1. The economical, dependable every-year- 
all-year performance every PS-1 turns in is the direct result 
of the applied carbuilding know-how of the designers, 
engineers, laboratory scientists, production experts, 
craftsmen and field service engineers dedicated to keeping 
Pullman-Standard the world’s largest carbuilder. 


Neither Frisco 
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how the FRISCO's PS-Is were built 


Long runs of alike freight cars, possible only through standardization, en- 
able buyers to receive full benefit of precise and economical mass production 
using advanced techniques, costly dies, jigs and fixtures impractical for 
limited runs of custom cars. Pictured is an underframe welding positioner 
that insures down-hand welding precision. 























Pullman-Standard operates freight car plants at Hammond, Ind., Michigan 
City, Ind., Butler, Pa., and Bessemer, Alabama. Strategically located, these 
plants are constantly undergoing physical improvement for more economical 
and efficient production. The Bessemer Plant, above, is starting a multi- 
million dollar expansion program to give the railroads even better service. 


Since the first PS-1 was delivered, over 150 engineering, structural, and pro- 
duction improvements have been made in standardized designs to keep pace 
with advancing railroad operating conditions. Trained P-S Field Service 
Engineers, making hundreds of in-service inspections each year, initiated 
many of these advances through factual reporting of car performance. 


With the largest Research and Development facility in the carbuilding in- 
dustry Pullman-Standard tests products, materials and processes. Ad- 
vanced scientific instruments and techniques prove standardized freight car 
designs before they are put into service. Pictured is an Analog Computor 
used for complex analytical calculations. 
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PS-4 FLAT CAR 
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PS-3 HOPPER CAR 
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SUMMARY: 
decign of each of the cbowe phases that 
CRPOSED PISTON engine ox 7 low fit 


Here in Graphic Full Color 


is a detailed working model of the Fairbanks- 
Morse Opposed-Piston Diesel Engine—and 
it’s yours free for the asking. 

With the 8-inch operating cutaway in front 
of you, you can follow the complete operat- 
ing cycle of this outstandingly successful 
heavy-duty engine designed for continuous 
service. Moving the disc at the right oper- 
ates the model showing exact position of 
pistons, and color codes condition in the cyl- 
inder, throughout the entire cycle of events. 

You'll also see the simplicity of the O-P 
that has no valves, intricate valve trains, 
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of service 


: fs for alt clesses 


cylinder heads and gaskets—in fact, it has 
40% fewer moving—wearing—parts than 
any comparable engine of equal horsepower. 

If you are interested in dependable power 
with low operating and maintenance cost, 
send for your working model of the O-P diesel 
today! Simply attach this advertisement to 
your letterhead (or ask for O-P ‘‘Working 
Model’”’) and send to Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., 600S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


A) FAIRBANKS- MORSE 


@ name worth remembering when you want the BEST 





DIESEL AND DUAL FUEL ENGINE ESEL LOCOMOT 
RAIL CARS - ELECTRICAL MA NEI PUMPS + SCALE 
HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPM MOWERS + MAGNETOS 








KEY TO RAILROAD PROGRESS ... 
ELECTRICAL PIONEERING 


G.E.’s Static Excitation 








Control System for RR 





Locomotives Provides 
Smoother Locomotive 


Handling, Minimum 





Maintenance between ji se 





Annual Inspections, 
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and Greater Reliability 


Ask your local G-E Apparatus sales representative for 
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more information, or write Section 135-3, Locomotive and 


Car Equipment Department, Erie, Pa. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product Z : | 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC ers | 


COMPACT G-E CONTROL COMPARTMENTS are readily accessible 
with reduced number of control devices .. . smaller components. 
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SIMPLIFIED BASIC CIRCUITS and fewer contacts within the 
circuits help G-E control give higher locomotive reliability 





me 


G-E CONTROL helps assure smoother locomotive handling—pro- 
vides 30% higher dynamic braking effort than other equipment 
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MINIMUM MAINTENANCE is required woven annual inspec- 
tions because G-E control has fewer moving parts. 





PHILCO gives you 





Unique feedback design enables a 
single long life klystron to serve 
as both transmitter output stage 
and receiver local oscillator. Thus, 
only two klystrons are required 
for full duplex repeater operation. 








Ten Times More 
Microwave Power! 


2 patie “POWER HOUSE” klystron generates a full watt of 
power (10,000 watts Effective Radiated Power) in the pre- 
ferred 6000-8000 mc band . . . provides up to 10db additional 
safety margin. 


Designed specifically for reliable, long distance communica- 
tions, Philco CLR-7 microwave systems provide high quality 
communications facilities that accommodate voice, telemetering, 
supervisory control, teletype, and other forms of data transmis- 
sion so vital to operations. 


Availableasa terminal or repeater in Common Carrier, Industrial, 
and Government bands, Philco CLR-7 microwave provides a de- 
gree of reliability never before attained in microwave equipments. 


Get complete information on Philco microwave systems. Philco 
maintains a staff of design, systems, and field engineers experi- 
enced and fully qualified to help plan and design your micro- 
wave communications system. Write Philco, Dept. RA today. 


% Designed for continuous Built in test and metering 
unattended operation facilities 


Base band available for Portable transistorized ter- 


; sneti it ides two- 
telemetering and supervisory es edi oars 
control... teletype von 


channel 


Centralized system control %* Conservatively rated com- 
from terminal stations ponents throughout 
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Government. AND PHILADELPHIA 44 
NDUSTRIAL DIVISION PENNSYLVANIA 


In Canada: Philco Corporation of Canada Limited, Don Mills, Ontario 
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Safety Cans 


LL INDUSTRY IS BUYING ‘s 


the approved SAFE way 
to handle flammable liquids 


© 
A complete new line with a good old name 
Listed by Underwriters Laboratories 
Approved by Factory Mutua! 
Available in 5 sizes from] qt. to 5 gal. 
No waste, no splash, no spill 
i Strong I-piece construction — no seams 
; ot. 2:qt, I -gal. © Self — 
Safety Cans come elf-adjusting guard cap prevents leakage 


with trigger-grip © Safeforh i iqui 
a ett ee afe for handling all flammable liquids 


; 3 Oe 
at top right. 24 and Order from your supplier or write for information. 
5 gal. sizes feature The new Eagle 1955 catalog showing the Complete 


free-swin han > Line is now available free. 
(above ) & dle Eagle products are also available in Canada. 


ba MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
nig W.Va. 








White Remote Controls 

with White gas burning 

switch heaters are prov- 

ing dependable and supe- 

rior IN ACTUAL SERVICE. 

Control unit in sealed off- 
rail box, with igniter, tower indicator, automatic re- 
lighter. Complete cycle in a few seconds. Gas consump- 
tion adjustable for mild or heavy weather. Write for Cir- 
cular 35-A 


E. R. Mason, New York; John A. Roche, Chicago; Wm. H. Zieglar Co., Minneapolis 


White MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Elkhart 7, Indiana 





Financial 





turn, for 4,855,190 shares of common 
and 2,483,990 shares of preferred, both 
with par value of $50 per share. The 
application also seeks authority for 
sale of 1,000,000 shares of common 
to key employees, pursuant to a stock 
option plan. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern.—Stock Option Plan.—This road 
has applied for ICC authority to sell 
and transfer, from time to time in 
connection with its stock option plan, 
up to 80,000 shares of its stock. The 
stock would be purchased in the open 
market. 


Dividends Declared 


ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN.—common, $4, 
semiannual; 6% participating preferred, $4, 
semiannual; both payable June 20 to holders of 
record May 21. 

ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE.—5% non- 
cumulative preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable 
August 1 to holders of record June 29 


BOSTON & ALBANY.—$2.50, payable June 30 
to holders of record May 31. 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS.—25¢, quarter- 
ly, payable June 28 to holders of record June 15. 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN.—common, 35¢, 
payable July 6 to holders of record June 20; 5% 
preferred, 62'/2¢, quarterly, payable June 29 to 
holders of record June 20. 

EAST PENNSYLVANIA.—$1.50, semiannual, pay- 
able July 17 to holders of record June 29. 

ERIE.—37V2¢, quarterly, payable June 29 to 
holders of record June 1. 


ERIE & PITTSBURGH.—871/2¢, quarterly, payable 
June 11 to holders of record May 31. 


IL‘ INOIS CENTRAL.—871//2¢, payable July 2 to 
holders of record June 1. 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN.—common, /75¢, 
quarterly, payable June 15 to holders of record 
May 31; extra, 25¢, payable June 15 to holders 
of record May 31; 4% preferred, 50¢, quarter- 
ly, payable July 16 to holders of record June 
29. 


KANSAS, OKLAHOMA & GULF.—6% preferred, 
A, $3, semiannual; 6% non-cumulative preferred 
B, $3, semiannual; 6% non-cumulative preferred 
C, $3, semiannual; all paid June 1 to hold- 
ers of record May 

MASSAWIPPI VALLEY.—$3, semiannual, pay- 
able August 1 to holders of record June 30. 

NEW YORK, CHICAGO @ ST. LOUIS.—90¢, 
quarterly, payable July 2 to holders of record 
May 25. 

PHILADELPHIA & TRENTON.—$2.50, quarterly, 
payable July 10 to holders of record June 29 

PITTSBURGH, FT. WAYNE & CHICAGO.—com- 
mon, $1.75, quarterly, payable July 2 to hold- 
ers of record June 8; 7% preferred, $1.75, 
quarterly, payabie July 3 to holders of record 
June 8. 

PITTSFIELD & NORTH ADAMS.—$2.50, semi- 
oennual, payable July 2 to holders of record 
June 20 

READING.—4% 2nd preferred, 50¢, quarterly, 
payable July 12 to holders of record June 21. 

ST. LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO. = ane payable 
June 15 to holders of record June 1. 

SOUTHERN.—new common, 50¢, initial, payable 
September 14 to holders of record August 15. 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—75¢, quarterly, payable 
June 18 to holders of record May 28. 

UNION PACIFIC.—$1.50, payable July 2 to 
holders of record June 4, 

WARE RIVER.—$3.50, semiannual, payable 
July 5 to holders of record June 20. 

WEST JERSEY & SEASHORE.—$1.50, semiannual, 
payable July 2 to holders of record June 15. 

WHEELING & LAKE ERIE.—common, $1.4334, 
quarterly; 4% preferred, $1, quarterly; both 
payable August 1 to holders of record July 13. 
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Exclusive ARMORTEX Process 
Eliminates Use of 
Expensive Mesh or 
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illustrated booklet 
giving full details 
on Armortex. 


\ Write today for free 
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COMPANY 
511 BURCH STREET 
KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


Serving American Railroads Since 1895 
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AY interior 


a tough, permanent 
plastic car liner 


Compare Costs, Materials 
and Application with 
Any Other Process 


Here's really big news the whole railroad industry has been 
waiting for! Now, for the first time, it is possible to apply a 
quick, economical protective coating to box car floors and 
walls which insures the permanent, superior surface needed 
for shipment of high grade bulk commodities such as grits, 
flour, sugar and grain. 


Armortex, an amazing new discovery of the J. W. Mortell 
Railroad Division, completely eliminates the costly prepara- 
tion of cars for individual loadings. Internal car surfaces 
coated with Armortex no longer splinter or deteriorate under 
normal operating conditions...thus resulting in a reduction 
of claims due to leakage, infestations, package damage. 


Still another big advantage of new Armortex is its ease of 
application. One man can cover a box car floor in less than 
30 minutes...readying the car for service the next day. By 
spraying, brushing or troweling, Armortex can be applied at 
any shop, rip-track or siding without returning the car to a 
central maintenance location. 


Armortex is also available in Caulking Grade for sealing in 
large cracks and gouged-out surfaces in lining, doorposts, etc. 





When you put a new bonus-powered Inter- 
national crawler on your railroad job, you 
can be sure of added production. Your oper- 
ators save time because these tractors start 
seconds-fast with push-button in-seat ease. 
They ride in easily-adjusted “club-car”’ com- 
fort to command exclusive new job-bossing 
panoramic vision. 

New power-holding, heat-defying, long-last- 


clutch release effort 50%. New booster steer- 
ing cuts fatigue as much as 75%! New pres- 
surized cooling systems are “‘standard’’—so 
are new power-train and track-frame 
strength; and new high-efficiency seals and 
filters! These new crawlers are ‘‘bonus- 
powered profit-makers.”’ Let us prove ’em 
with a demonstration on your line. Call your 
nearest International Construction Equip- 


ONLY NEW INTERNATIONAL 


ing cerametallic engine clutch facings cut ment Distributor to arrange details. 





boosted 23% to 50 net, 45.5 ieg 
drawbar hp (55 net, 41.5 dhp 

in loader models). Easy to 
transport, weighs only 

8,890 Ibs. 


Here’s one of the new bonus-powered International crawlers, a TD-9, hard at 
york improving drainage along a spur line near Chicago. With 66 belt hp, 

is tractor boasts more power than any other crawler in its class. The oper- 
or puts the greater power to work easier, because he sits comfortably in a 

w, raised, foam-rubber, adjustable seat, handles easy-to-reach fatigue- 
ducing control levers. Hydraulic Bullgrader blade moves over a yard of clay 
ler pass, readily interchanges with bulldozer or grubber blade. A wide variety 
f other attachments—including winches, swing cranes, rippers, fork-lifts, 
Ind Skid-Shovels—gives this tractor ‘‘versatility unlimited.” 


boosted 32% to 66 net, 54.5 draw- 
bar hp (71 net, 60 dhp in loader 
models). New power is backed by new 
power train, stronger track frame. 


Many railroads report exceptional economy from the use of International 
wheel tractors. With six sizes to choose from, 9 to 59 drawbar hp, these units 
can be equipped with mowers, front-end loaders, backhoes, post-hole diggers, 
dozers or snow plows, and over 40 other attachments to speed maintenance 
work. Here, a 19 dhp Model 100 mows along the Texas and Pacific right-of- 
way in Bunkie, Louisiana. Roadmaster estimates each of the four ‘‘100’s” 
used in this area mows 8 miles of 30-ft right-of-way per 8-hour shift. Fuel 
consumption averages 7 gallons of 26¢ gasoline per tractor per day. 














CRAWLER TRACTORS 


boosted to 95 net, 78.5 dhp (100 net, 
83 dhp in loader models). Features 
better visibility, new equipment carry- 


ing and operating strength. 


“(> ) 


TD-24 
124 net, 103 dhp (134 net, 111 draw- 


bar on loader models). Gives you“new Still leader of its 
look” visibility, plus operating ease ¢lass. Available in 


never before available. 190 dhp gear-drive, 
or 200 bhp torque 


converter models. 
Both boost output 
through instant high- 
low gear range, full 
live power on both 


ALL-NEW PAYHAULERS me para 








For hauling rock or shovel-loaded ballast on major right-of-way 
relocations, the all-new International Payhaulers are setting 
economy records. In these rear-dump haulers, now available in 
two sizes, 18 and 24 tons, you have greater horsepower-to-pay- 
load ratios than are available in any other off-highway trucks. 
You have stronger main frames for reduced maintenance costs 
... with strengths of 108 to 130 inches cubed, 50 to 100% over 
other trucks. You have higher speeds, 36 to 38 mph... . full- 
power hoists . . . better visibility. Investigate Payhaulers before 
you buy any off-highway trucks. You’ll find them a worthwhile 
investment. 


Measure... compare... prove to yourself . . . these new Inter- 
national machines beat all others for high-speed, low-cost main- 
tenance-of-way work. Write us for all the facts or contact your 
local International Construction Equipment Distributor. 





INTE RNATI ONAL 
Construction: Equipment 


EXIDE-IRONCLAD BATTERIES 


For railway car lighting and air conditioning 


at 


BOTTOM VIEW shows tubular construction of positive plates in an Exide-lronclad Battery. 


Pools of electrolyte next to plates speed heavy load response 


BATTERY FOR RAIL- 
WAY CAR LIGHTING 
AND AIR CONDITION- 
ING. Model EHL. Write 
for Bulletin No. 5168. 


When the man at the control says “More 
power—fast,”’ the positive plate in the 
storage battery says “‘More electrolyte— 
instantly.”’ That’s why the Exide-Ironclad 
Battery can meet heavy load demands 
so much more rapidly than other types 
of batteries. And it’s the reason they 
outperform others in so many uses. 
Adjacent to every positive plate in the 
Exide-Ironclad Battery are these triangu- 
lar pools of electrolyte standing in re- 
serve. When the call comes for power, 
the electrolyte is right there where it’s 
needed for swift, sure response. There’s 
nothing to slow down the action. Tiny 
slits in plastic power tubes let electrolyte 
in—yet prevent loss of active material. 


Only the Exide-Ironclad Battery has 
this construction. 

This exclusive feature is only one of 
the many reasons Exide-Ironclad 
Batteries have proved so superior in 
countless applications. When you order 
batteries for heavy duty service, or the 
equipment that requires such batteries, 
be sure to specify Exide-Ironclad. Write 
for detailed bulletin. Exide Industrial 
Division, The Electric Storage Battery 
Company, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Exide 
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TANK CAR RUPTURE DISC) Sey "es 


Merwin H. Dick, western editor of 

a Railway Age and editor of Railway 
co Track and Structures, has been elected 
a vice-president of the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corpora- 

tion, his assignment being that of 

chief engineering editor of the com- 
pany’s railway publications. His head- 
quarters will continue to be, as here- 
tofore, in Chicago. Joe W. Kizzia, 
transportation editor, has been pro- 
moted to western editor of Railway 

Age. also with headquarters in Chi- 


Mode! TC Rupture Discs are used for overpressure protection on tank cars under 
103-A, 103-B, 103-AW and 103-BW classifications. The car shown above was built by 
American Car & Foundry Division of ACF Industries, Incorporated, and is owned by 
Shipper’s Car Line Division of the same company. Lessee is Niagara Alkali Company. 


New BS=B Model TC Rupture Disc Will Not 


Corrode Or Fatigue is In | 


Here’s a new Tank Car Disc by BS&B en 
which meets the demand for a service- Adaptable To Either... | 
able disc that will not corrode or fatigue i 
while the car is in transit! 


Engineered and manufactured by the 

nation’s leading and oldest manufac- 

turer of rupture discs and related equip- See SAH) 

ment, the Model TC prevents unneces- ‘N ~N 

sary product loss and lowers mainte- ws Shag 

nance costs for tank car shippers. Lad- ASS SON 

ings reach their destination safely and Standard Bolted 

without delays. Type Fitting Or... | 

Adaptable to either standard bolted or PP Joe W. Kizzia 

threaded type tank car fittings, Model i ~ ; 

TC is thoroughly tested and proved >t EE SE aE ea Oe a 

through service by tank car builders Ld, RataE slum Claleieiie ok Musient ond 

and chemical shippers. > learned his railroading on the Santa 

Available in 30 psig. and 45 psig. relief Fe. He has been on the editorial staff 

pressures. Assembly into tank car fit- of Railway Age and afhliated papers 

tings conforms to sketches shown at soar _ Mr. na ote em os 

right. Discs are furnished for tank car Sage b As ign a ah i near 

fittings of any design. For more infor- aces inert Aidit. Sine the 

mation, address your inquiry to... - practical railroad training with a rail- 

: = way operating batallion in Europe dur- 

ing World War II. He has been a 
member of Railway Age’s editorial 


staff since 1949 


Merwin H. Dick 


* 


; p fi 4 ge ": Pp? § £ % et e oF ie ~ i 
wWhoie Car is in transit! 


Rail Joint Company has an- 
: nounced the following changes in per- 
s el: E. A. Condit, chairman of 
+ os 2-F onnel: E. ai 
Safety Head Division, Dept. <6 the board; Alex Chapman, vice- 


“9 


7500 East 12th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. | (Continued on page 52) 
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Cushions 
Absorbs ! 
Dissipates 


DESTRUCTIVE FORCES 

















WESTINGHOUSE 





You can’t beat fundamentals! Within itself, a 
good friction draft gear sets up a yielding re- 
sistance to shocks, builds up this resistance as 
shocks are intensified. It does this with char- 
acteristically high absorption and low reaction. 


That’s how the Westinghouse Friction Draft 
Gear absorbs the forces between colliding cars; 
equalizes the speed of coupled, moving cars as 


ell Frictio® 


Cardw ; Spring 


Bolste 





FRICTION DRAFT GEAR 


slack is run in and out, or as brakes are ap- 
plied; allows serial action as long trains are 
started. Thus, by cushioning these otherwise 
destructive forces, the Westinghouse Friction 
Draft Gear protects rigging and car structure, 
cuts costly lading damage claims. 


This is the time-tested principle of the West- 
inghouse Friction Draft Gear. 


Cardwell Westinghouse Co. 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Canadian Cardwell Co. Ltd., Montreal 


Specity._ 
CARDWELL 
WESTINGHOUSE 
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CASE HISTORY 


The Engineers Macye7) 
(Weition Reific RRQa, 


FIRM 


Special oil maintains high average mileage record! 











1776 CYLINDER ASSEMBLIES make up the 111 diesels in 
road freight service on the Western Pacific R.R. How RPM DELO Oil R R prevents 


These units, as well as all passenger locomotives : : : 
on the line, are lubricated with RPM DELO Oil R.R. wear, corrosion, oxidation 
Maintenance records of several years on freight loco- 
motives show following average actual miles on parts 
removed for any reason: wristpins and bushings, 
413,675 miles; pistons, 376,018 miles; liners, 
354,101 miles. A representative assembly is shown 
in insert, just as it appeared after 476,497 actual 
freight miles. Note cleanliness of parts and free ; 2 
rings—typical of Western Pacific's experience with Special additive provides motal-adhe— 
: 3 . sion qualities...keeps oil on parts 
RPM DELO 0il R.R.,the standard on the line since 1949, whether hot or cold, running or idle. 
Anti-oxidant resists deterioration of 
oil and formation of lacquer...prevents 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about pe- . : ring-sticking. Detergent keeps parts 
clean...helps prevent scuffing of cyl- 


troleum products of any kind or the inder walls. 
name of your distributor, write or : . Special compounds stop corrosion of any 
call any of the companies listed bushing or bearing metals and foaming 
below. ; _ in crankcase. 








TRADEMARK “RPM DELO” REG, U S, PAT. OFF 


STANDARD O1L COMPANY OF ‘CALIFORNIA, San Francisco 20 + STANDARD O!L COMPANY OF TEXAS, El Paso 
THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY, Perth Amboy, Nuw jersey « THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY, Denver 3, Colorado 
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DUAL-VIBRATOR WITH 
PLemeC). P We emer.) [eles ace 


MEETS NEW AAR 
‘STANDARDIZATION SPECS. ! 


TRANSISTORIZED 8-WATT 
AUDIO OUTPUT! 


1R54-C Communi- 

, | cations Unit with 

DESIGNED EXCLUSIVELY lecceeay ne 

FOR RAILROAD USE! 1MB Mounting 
Base 


Another Bendix first! Dual-Vibrator 64-Volt 
single package communications unit 


The all-new Bendix 1R54-C . .. the only 64-Volt Com- 
munications Unit combining receiver, transmitter and 
dual-vibrator power supply in one compact case. Operates 
directly from the locomotive 64 VDC battery supply Dual-Vibrator—automatic change-over 
with automatic change-over to stand-by vibrator—no 
converter needed. 


Bendix* features that assure 
top performance, long life 


Improved vibrator circuits 

: ; . pa ie : Class “B” push-pull transistorized audio 
New transistorized audio circuit doubles audio out- output 

put while keeping power drain at a minimum, affording 


: : : Interch ble with previous Bendix 64- 
heat reduction and improved efficiency. PM AB Hs eae RAE Hr 


Volt equipment (with connector-adapter) 
A completely new, ‘“‘railroad engineered’ communica- Encapsulated selenium rectifiers 

tions unit, the 1R54-C is available with a full line of 

AAR “‘standardized”’ accessory units. Write today for 

further details. Address: Bendix Radio, Railroad Sales, All components rated for 100°C 

Baltimore 4, Maryland. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
= = & 
fice: 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. [eo / sO 
Magnolia Bivd., N. Hollywood, Calif 


Export Sales & Servic endix International Division, 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y., USA 
Canedian Distributor: Aviation Electric, Ltd., 200 Laurentian Blvd., Montreal, Quebec. DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION, 


New metal-clad resistors 
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ENTERPRISE 
Patented Outlets ie: 
Key mm OLeh'(-1 a -1o Mw (0) 0) 0) =) am OF: 1 a 


ENTERPRISE 
ee 


Sol 
ENTERPRISE RAILWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


S9 E. Van Buren Street « Chicago 5, Illinois 
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For BOTH — putting up 

and maintaining finest quality track 
UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 

— this is demonstrably the finest 
machine ever devised. Let us 


prove it to you. 





Unsurpassed for putting up track 
of finest uniform quality in all new 
ballast insertion jobs and 


regular maintenance out-of-face 


>? 


ttc: 


lifts of track. Initial cost is ’ 
far less than any other on-track 
oe 
tamper. 
~&,.) 
* ~ 
; 


Ideal for low lift and smoothing work with small '~ 
= “ = Power Plant generates both 7 
gangs using 2 and 4 tampers with a Jackson Power ; single end S-phase 115 V., 60 ® 
Plant. Perfect for tamping the portions of cross- Cy. AC, is exceedingly reli- = 
ings and cross-overs that the on-track tampers do ‘ . . able ond. in addition to serv- e 
not reach. Excellent for major ballasting opera- : P ing 1 te 4 tampers, may be & 
tions since any number of these outfits can be .* used for emergency signaling oe: 
grouped for the purpose. Fitted with adjustable ’ ‘ lighting and opercting other , 
handles for maximum convenience of all operators. : iy ; power tools 9 


Available with quickly interchangeable tamping . 4 1 Tamper has 8° adjustment & SS 
blades which give them unmatched adaptability range to swit convenience of RS 


and efficiency on every type of tamping job. an operators 


PS a 
Whule ae oO ae Me wel bt ee Meh Eee ee wee Beek oe eae ee, | 











Do Railroads Need 
Improved Associations ? 


There is a good deal of discussion going on about 
the most effective places to do some of the jobs (e.g. 
economic and technological research, and some public 
relations functions) which are important to the success- 
ful performance of the railroads. 

Some of this work can best be done by the individual 
railroads (or, at least, by the larger ones). Some of it 
ideally fits the pattern of the regional associations—and 
a great deal of it, beyond question, affects all the rail- 
roads in such a uniform manner that it can be performed 
most economically by the national organization. 


Until there is a more comprehensive and logi- 
cal assignment of some “collective activities” 
than now obtains, two costly deficiencies may 
persist—(1) duplication of effort and the dan- 
ger of friction which arises when two bodies 
seek to occupy the same space, and (2) the like- 
lihood that some vitally important jobs may be 
lost in the shuffle, and fail to be done at all. 


There are too many people who still tend to look upon 
the Association of American Railroads and the regional 
railroad associations as not essentially dissimilar to the 
“trade associations” which exist in other industries— 
organizations which, while useful, are by no means indis- 
pensable. The run-of-mine trade associations usually 
serve as trading posts for “know how” information; 
and as rallying points for an industry’s political self- 
defense. The regional and national railroad associations. 
of course, serve these purposes, too—but they must and 
do go far beyond them, because of the peculiar nature of 
the railroad business. 


Associations Indispensable 


The oil, chemical and steel companies could still oper- 
ate if there were no communication whatever between 
them—but the railroads could not provide the kind of 
nationwide transportation they do provide, in the absence 
of the collaboration they practice through their regional 
and national organizations. Standardization of gage 
and equipment and some uniformity in accounting re- 
quire close intercompany cooperation, and such col- 
laboration is indispensable to permit interchange of 
traffic without transshipment. The AAR and the regional 
railroad associations are, therefore, not merely useful 
adjuncts to the railroad business—they are integral and 
essential parts of it, without which (in some form or 
another) the railroads could not offer nationwide service. 

Outside the railroads, the closest analogy to the Asso- 
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ciation of American Railroads that can be found any- 
where lies in the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
The big difference between the AAR and AT&T, of 
course, comes from the fact that AT&T owns or controls 
its constituent companies, whereas—in the case of the 
railroads—it is the constituent companies which control 
the AAR. The essential independence of the constituent 
companies will naturally limit the AAR’s authority in 
the kind of “staff work” it does for the railroad industry 
—but the logical division of labor between the indi- 
vidual constituent companies and the nationwide industry 
organization is certainly closely similar in the railroad 
and telephone businesses. 


U.S. Once Had This Problem 


There is another analogy which should be helpful in 
understanding the railroad’s problem of effective or- 
ganization—that is, the different situation of the gov- 
ernment of the United States under the Articles of Con- 
federation from that which came about after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. Under the Articles, there were 
a lot of necessary activities that were just not done— 
a situation which was corrected when a clear decision 
was reached as to exactly what the constituent states 
wanted the national government to do; and when they 
gave the national government its definite assignment 
of functions, with powers to match its responsibilities. 

It is an indisputable fact that there are some areas of 
railroad industry research that have net been adequately 
probed. The jobs are not being done because they are 
too big (or the benefits are too widespread and not 
patentable) to be practicable for individual companies: 
and because association activities in these areas have 
not been authorized or assigned. There are. similarly. 
educational projects that ought to be undertaken fo 
industry's great benefit—which are being overl: 
cause they are too big individual comp: 
are beyond the assigned 
associations. 

There are important public relatior 
areas which may not be definitely allocated 


+ 


be overlooked, while in some assignments 
unprofitable duplication t 
The foregoing observation 
fault-finding spirit. The 
tion are the defects which 
situation where there is a deep commitment to demo- 


rt 


cratic principles. On the other hand, the democratic 
nations have proved their abili themselves 
for effective defense of their 

cratically organized railroad 

a similar degree of 

their industry organizati 

ciate the urgent need for su 


The competitive situation in transportation be- 
ing what it is—the railroads just cannot afford 
to be satisfied, in any aspect of their functioning. 
with less than the best performance of which 
they are capable. 





C&O Thinks of Tomorrow ... Today 


The independent consulting status of the railroad’s research department 


brings it into contact with present and anticipated operating and traffic prob- 


lems 


Daiivers 

“Train X” f 
Ohio’s resea 
than casually 
early stages 
project. C&O 
much engineeri! 
Pullman-Standard 
this lightweight 


The organization 


preliminary work on ~ 


started in 1944 by the 


Ohio, Pere Marquette. 


Plate railroads. K 
appointed research 
time. 

In this job 


Cooperates closely with manufacturers 


’ 


“inaugurate, conduct and_ direct 
studies and activities in general and 
specific fields of research related to 
the operation of these railroads.” 

The three roads at that time were 
closely allied. The aim was to sepa- 
rate the research functions from the 
operating groups and to divorce the 
new department from everyday rou- 
tine. The Nickel Plate was separated 
from the C&O family in 1948, and 
the Pere Marquette was completely 
absorbed. Today this resear de- 
partment is solely a C&O operation. 
Its growth was gradual. It is now 
staffed by 19 people—14 with tech- 
nical training. 


Although the functions of the de- 
partment are not limited, it general- 
ly has been concerned with rolling 
stock projects. It is entirely separate 
from the test department and d 
not do any routine testing 
tion. 
Projects are either initiated by 
the management, or result from the 
natural interests of 
personnel. 


Passenger Research 
For the first five vears nearly all 


C&O research was concerned with 
passenger equipment. During this 
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SHOP operated by the research department has the men and equipment for 
producing a wide variety of mechanical devices which evolve from the research 
projects. “Railvans” were built here. 


K. A. BROWNE, C&O research con- 
sultant, brought a background of re- 
search and development in the air- 
craft field when he came to the C&O 
from Wright Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion in 1944. 


SUSPENSION of the “Railvan.” called 

the keystone of this development, is 

accompanied by specially designed “TRAIN X” wind tunnel test was part of C&O development work. The project 
couplers and structural provision for 
transmission of buffing loads allowing 
trailer train operation. experimental coach operating on the Pere Marquette district. 


progressed through cooperative road tests with Pullmamn-Standard using an 


time the C&O was in the process of he eventual result of this work 
re-equipping f its ins with has been the large center bear- 
n 


the General Steel 


nodernized. : ight, stream- ing developed by 

line passenger cars. A development Castings Company. 

of industry-wide significance during 

this period was the sleeping car lay- “Train X” 

ut for bedrooms and roomettes 

which has since become Puliman- After the introduction of the “Tal- 

Standard’s regular arrangement. go” trains, C&O began to work on 

These “Type S” accommodations the “Train X” project, which incor- 

were C&O designed, and their loca- porated features of “Talgo” with 
lanned by ted on the C&O. The 


tion in the cars was also p 
the research group. The use of a aim was reduction of passenger train 
onvector panel around the I operating costs to about one-half 
heaters in C&O sleepers was the re- hose of conventional trains. Design 
sult of another research project. . as completed in . After 

The road’s postwar streamliners, his. ullman-Standard’s research 
the “Pere Marquettes,” developed un- and development groups undertook 
ld 1 testing which was 


satisfactory riding qualities at low h 
spring of 


mileages. In an attempt to extend inally completed in the 
wheel life and lengthen the periods 

between shoppings, the research de- The road testing 
partment conducted an extended the Pere Marquette 
series of tests intended to determine C&O, and was done by 


the cause of truck “shimmy.” It was Pullman engineers. The entire 
found that shock absorbers which velopment has been the basi 
prevented constant rotary movement two low-slung. light 
f the truck about its center plate the N York Central and 
uld do much to correct this situa- Haven. 
After 1949 most C&O research ef 
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duc ed by resonance of the truck 
spring system. 

Loading methods were the subject 
of research done cooperatively with 
the Signode Steel Strapping Com- 
pany on Signode’s test track in Chi- 
cago during 1954. The preblem was 
an investigation of the methods for 
bracing a load in a box car. 

Tried during the test were seven 
methods of handling a heavy package 
with a low center of gravity. Re- 
straint for this lading varied from a 
reliance on only the friction between 
the load and the floor, through vari- 
solid 


ous strapping methods, to 


blocking with snubbers. 
Effective Bracing 


Using these various restraining 
methods, the car was run down the 
test ramp to obtain measurements of 
the forces developed when the car 
contacted a second car standing at 
the bottom of the ramp. The conclu- 
sion was that the “longitudinal re- 
straining should 


allow the package to meve relative to 


method employed 


the car; the amount of movement al- 
lowable to be as great as practical. 
restraint 
should not be placed solely below the 


If possible, longitudinal 
center of gravity of the package—it 
should be braced so that it does not 
tilt.” 

C&O has since employed these con- 
cepts in a series of coil-steel handling 


gondolas. The arrangement has 


JOURNAL BEARING project now un- 
der way has produced two designs. 
Second type under development is 
shown. This is for integral box appli- 
cation and the three-pad thrust bear- 
ing requires a non-standard axle. 


proved popular with shippers and is 
widely used on a growing number of 
railroads. 

One of C&O’s major causes for 
train delays and an item of constant 
equipment maintenance expense has 
been the standard journal bearing 
and its lubricating system. The C&O 
has designed two types of package 
bearings which attempt to combine 
the simplicity and low initial cost of 
plain bearings with the maintenance 
and performance results the road has 
obtained with its roller bearing cars. 

Tests during development work 
showed that the thrust or lateral load 
rather than the main vertical load is 
the chief cause of wear in standard 
bearings. This was the most severe 
limitation in the design of the new 
bearings. Both are of the sleeve type 
with roller lubrication enclosed in a 
cartridge that fits the integral side 
frame. 

The first design can be used with 
standard axles and has undergone 
considerable road testing. The sec- 
ond design requires a special axle 
but can be applied through the front 
of the integral journal box with a 
few alterations to the box itself. Road 
tests are now under way on this 


design. 


Research and “Railyan” 


Recently announced is a C&O re- 


search development which it is 
thought may some day bring about a 
departure from presently accepted 
methods of freight movement. This 
is a highway trailer equipped with a 
dual wheel system making it pos- 
sible to operate over highways on 
rubber tires and over rails on 
flanged wheels. A hinged arrange- 
ment makes it possible to swing the 
necessary wheel set to the running 
surface while the other set is retract- 
ed, 

The prototype vehicle embodying 
these principles was described in 
Railway Age, May 14, p. 47. The 
C&O has built two of these vans and 
is testing them on both rail and road. 

Work on many of these major 
projects has stretched over several 
years, and most of them are not 
worked on continuously. Some have 
gone to a point where there was no 


apparent solution—and then have 
progressed only after there has been 
further development and evolution in 
the field. Many ideas are developed 
with the understanding that there 
can be no immediate application, but 
with the knowledge that there will be 
available a background of engineer- 
ing and test data. 

Staff members are assigned fields 
of interest, and keep abreast of them 
by attending technical meetings and 
visiting facilities which incorporate 
new developments. Some _ projects 
have been shelved because no interest 
was displayed by the operating group 
concerned, or because of changes in 
C&O policy. The research group 
acts only in a consulting capacity for 
the operating departments. 


Local Problems 


Frequently the department has 
been called upon for workable solu- 
tions to specific local problems. One 
such project was the work done at 
Newport News, Va., to prevent deg- 
radation of coal handled over C&O 
piers and into ships. The solution 
was a coal height control apparatus 
which has worked successfully. As is 
the case with any research depart- 
ment, not all projects have ended 
successfully. Typical of other proj- 
ects was work done with the redesign 
of locomotive mufflers, and some 
equipment tried on the boats in the 
Lake Michigan car ferry service. 

These were poor substitutes for 
existing equipment. At the present 
time the department is studying re- 
moval of moisture from locemotive 
compressed air systems. 

The C&O research department op- 
erates a drafting room and a shop. 
There is space for laboratory testing 
of mechanical equipment. Available 
is instrumentation for both labora- 
tory and road tests. There can be 
theoretical and practical approaches 
to projects of almost any nature. The 
C&O has frequently taken advantage 
of opportunities for cooperative work 
with outside organizations, and has 
taken steps to keep up with techno- 
logical developments that do or may 
have railroad application. The C&O 
is looking to the future—and is do- 
ing something about it. 
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Big Opportunity: Super Railroads 
... Says John W. Barriger 


Report spells out industry’s strengths and charts a course for the future— 


based on upgrading properties to top quality and promoting traffic 


NEW BOOK: “Super Railrcads for a Dynamic American Economy,” 
by John W. Barriger. Published by Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corporation, 30 Church Street, New York 7. Bound in strong paper. 

PRICES: Single copy, $2; 10 copies, $17.50—postpaid. Further 
reductions on larger quantities, ranging down to $1 a copy (f.o.b.) 


for 200 copies or more. 


T he vital and significant physical 
and economic characteristics of the 
railroad industry—both as they are 
now and as they ought to be—have 
been conveniently assembled and 
outlined by John Barriger in a com- 
pact book of some 100 two-columned 
pages, including many instructive 
tables. Probably no other book, 
since L. F. Loree’s “Railroad Freight 
Transportation” appeared in 1922, 
has come along with so much profes- 
sionally important information for 
all railroad men who have a serious 
interest in their work. 

The book is in essence a job of 
stock-taking. It deals with tangible 
things—plant, equipment, methods— 
not with theories. It assays railroad 
plant and performance, the good 
with the bad; and then, still adhering 
to tangible data, indicates the most 
likely path to great improvement. 

Here today is the railroad indus- 
try, doing on the whole a creditable 
job of hauling half (but a declining 
ratio) of the nation’s freight traffic. 
Railroad efficiency has been greatly 
improved in the years since the war 
—largely through dieselization—but 
the rate of improvement (and reflec- 
tion of the improvement in com- 
petitive rates) has not been fast 
enough to prevent centinued traffic 
erosion. 

Nobody can be a pessimist about 
the future of the railroads if he sur- 
veys the evidence as John Barriger 
has marshalled and presented it. The 
big need is that all people who can 
act in the railroads’ behalf should be 


thoroughly familiar with this evi- 
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dence. Otherwise they can scarcely 
be expected to govern their actions 
so as to profit from the opportunities 
which are plainly available. 

The railroads in 1953 performed 
600 billion net ton-miles of freight 
service on 225,000 route-miles. If 
this traffic had been spread out evenly 
over all the route-miles in the coun- 
try, the daily net tons per mile of 
road would have been only 7,500— 
or no more than two tolerably well- 
loaded freight trains in each direc- 
tion could have handled. 

Thus it is evident that the un- 
used capacity of the American 
railroads is a figure of astronom- 
ieal size. This unused capacity 
represents economic 
waste—as harmful to the public 


colossal 


interest as it is to that of the 
railroads. As the author points out, 
it is capacity and not use that occa- 
sions a very large part of railroad 
economical as 
today—if the 
anywhere 


expense. Relatively 


railroad service is 
railroads were used to 
near their capacity, their unit costs 
would shrink to microscopic size, in 
comparison with the costs of their 
principal rivals. 

But present skimpy ton-mileage is 
not evenly distributed over all rail- 
road route-mileage. As a matter of 
fact. 50 per cent of the ton-miles are 
concentrated on 10 per cent of the 
route-mileage. A further 60 per cent 
of the total mileage carries 48 per 
cent of the ton-mileage. And 30 per 
cent of the mileage carries only 2 per 
cent of the traffic. 

The outstanding present character- 
istic of the railroads—which they 
must strive systematically to improve 
in order to assure their future growth 
and prosperity—is this: Se small 
a proportion of total 
service is performed under the 
conditions of 


railroad 


best available 





If “super-markets” can sell 
better merchandise at a lower 
price than a lot of little retail 
shops can—and if super-high- 
ways can speed up motor ve- 
hicles and reduce operating 
costs—then thoroughly up-to- 
date railroads ecan_ certainly 
produce better transportation 
at a lower price than under- 
developed railroads can. 

Most railroads present the 
paradox of the ultra-modern 
(motive power, for example) 
operating alongside other prop- 
erty of the vintage of 1900 
(e.g., grades and curvature or 
yard lay-out). And super-rail- 
roads will come into existence 
to the degree that steps are 


taken to make a larger and 
larger ratio of railroad plant 
and practice as good as the best. 

Such super-railroads would 
benefit Shippers 
and consumers would get lower 
transportation costs. Additional 
traffic, drawn to the railroads 
by improved service and at- 
tractive rates, would bring 
greatly increased earnings. Bet- 
ter earnings would induce the 
new investment needed for 
further improvements to plant 
and equipment. And, of course. 
a prosperous and growing rail- 
road industry would provide 
more and better jobs for rail- 
road men; and a far better 
market for suppliers. 


everybody. 








full use of modern plant and 
equipment. Even the most up-to-date 
railroads have som divisions or 
some terminals which are decidedly 
substandard; or they operate some 
trains that are losers. And 


these below-standard conditions pen- 


heavy 


alize the operations of high effi iency. 

Railroad rates tend to take the 
that is, they aver- 
old-style 


railroading _ per- 


form of averages 
age the costs of “retail” 
railroading with 
formed under fully up-to-date condi- 
tions. This kind of pricing makes 
the railroads vulnerable to com- 
petition—even where railroad costs 
are lower than those of their rivals. 

Railroads do not provide really 
economical transportation (i.e., not 
nearly as economical as they can pro- 
duce) unless a high percentage of 
capacity is used. If a freight train 
has 35 cars. you can add 35 more 
cars with only a microscopic increase 
in expense—and the operating cost 
per ton-mile hauled drops almost 50 


per cent when those 35 cars are 


added. 
Unused Capacity 


If a line of average traffic density 


has only a couple of fairly well 
loaded freight trains in each direc- 
tion daily, then that number of trains 
could easily be tripled with no in- 
crease whatever in investment in 
roadway, with little increase in main- 
tenance of way expense, and with 
little increase in supervision or 
clerical expense. In other words, 
total costs per ton-mile 


reduced if traffic 


average 
would be greatly 
on that line were tripled. 

The more traffic you have, the 
lower your unit costs, and vice- 
versa. This “spiral” is a fortunate 
one, if trafic is growing—but it is 
just as disadvantageous when it be- 
comes a “reverse spiral” with a 
traffic decline. 

As Mr. Barriger points out, if the 
public is going to get the advantage 
of the best and most economical 
service of which the railroads are 
capable, then two things are neces- 


sary: (1) the 


railroads must be 


allowed to compete for all the traffic 
that they can handle profitably and 
(2) the railroads must invest the 
money, just as fast as their credit or 
earnings permit, to make all their 
facilities 
tions, grades and curves, yards) as 
efficient as the best. 

Doubtless, if the public’s imagina- 
tion could be aroused to the advan- 
tage to them of super-railroads—such 


(equipment, communica- 


as the foregoing two steps would pro- 
vide—then _ the 
quickly get the regulatory 
they need to accomplish these things. 
As Mr. Barriger puts it: “The most 
serious aspect of the railroad 
problem is the public’s inade- 
quate knowledge of what it has 
lost and is losing right now by not 
having the best railway transpor- 
tation which modern engineering 
can provide.” 

Which comes first, the chicken or 
Do you first arouse the 


railroads would 


“climate” 


the egg? 
enthusiasm of the public over the 
advantages to them of greater rate- 
making freedom for the railroads 
or do you, first, get the understand- 
ing enthusiasm of railread men them- 
And, if 
railroad people were to appreciate 
fully the tremendous potentials of the 
industry in this situation, isn’t there 
a great deal they could and would de 
to improve, economize, and realisti- 
cally re-rate their competitive serv- 
ices—even in advance of an awaken- 


selves for such a program? 


ing by the public and the regulatory 
authorities as to the public’s selfish 
interest in such a program? 

Most businesses, when they want 
to increase the sales of their prod- 
uct, first endeavor to awaken the 
understanding and enthusiasm of 
their own people—as a necessary 
and logical first step in their ulti- 
mate goal of arousing the enthusiasm 
of their patrons. Here, then, is the 
picture Mr. Barriger portrays for 
his railway audience: 

“It is easy to visualize an ideal 
railroad—what might be called a 
‘super-railroad’. The maximum po- 
tential of modern engineering would 
minimize the obstacles of grades and 
friction nature 


curves and which 


places in the path of transportation. 
Permanent way and _ structures. 
tracks, signals, and communication 
facilities would become representa- 
tive of the highest available stand- 
ards. 

“Trains would be composed of cars 
and locomotives that could incorpo- 
rate the full potential of such a plant 
in terms of load and speed. 


Lower Unit Costs 


“Yards and terminals would be 
redesigned and equipped to mini- 
mize the time and expense now re- 
quired by the essential functions 
which they perform. Shops and aux- 
iliary services would be similarly 
improved. Railroads might then be 
expected to provide greatly improved 
service at much lower unit cost, both 
in terms of operating expenses and 
investment charges, through the in- 
tensive utilization that would follow 
the widespread acceptance of this 
new era of rail transportation. 

“Railroads are confronted by the 
rivalry of fully modernized plant 
facilities in other fields of transport 
—as evidenced by the toll road pro- 
grams and the St. Lawrence Water- 
way. Super-railroads alone can meet 
such competition successfully and 
generate the volume of traffic essen- 
tial to protect and re-establish the 
earning power of present investment 
—while providing a satisfactory re- 
turn on the $20,000,000,000 addi- 
tional that, in the writer’s opinion, 
will be required to effect the trans- 
formation. This is an immense sum, 
but the resultant gains in traffic and 
earning power would easily justify 
and support this expenditure.” 

Now, what is the inherent economy 
of railroad service—as compared to 
that of other agencies of transporta- 
tion? Says Mr. Barriger: 

“The average direct expense of 
moving freight on all of the rail- 
way lines of America, including the 
least profitable branches, is 2 mills 
per ton-mile; or one-tenth of the di- 
rect cost of highway service. It is 
obvious that it is not the cost char- 
acteristics of road-haul transpor- 


“Elimination of all passenger trains would probably shrink revenues more 
than it would reduce expenses. It is misleading to attribute a ‘deficit’ to a 
particular service which exceeds the reduction in expenses which could be 
made by discontinuing the service.” 
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tation that explains the diversion 
of traffie from the rails to the 
highways. 

“Many truckers concentrate their 
attention upon traffic which in terms 
of relative costs should use the mass. 
or wholesale, transportation services 
of the railroads. Such highway car- 
riers also avoid, as far as possible, 
the less profitable ‘retail’ responsibili- 
ties of providing service at small 
stations—a neglect which necessarily 
leaves this costly duty to their com- 
pletely regulated railroad competi- 
tors. In this way, true comparative 
transport are concealed 
and railroads and trucks, in all too 
many instances, are each performing 
the work which the other could do at 


economies 


less cost. 

“With the opportunity to compete 
railroads could attract 
large quantities of petroleum traffic, 


pricew ise. 


notwithstanding the vast mileage of 
pipelines. The improved economy o} 


super-railroads would not enable 
them to replace existing pipelines, 
but would put them forward as an 
economical alternative for pipelines 
not yet built.” 

In his critical scrutiny of railroad 
plant and equipment, the author is 
at his best. He takes up railroad 
property class by class and indicates 
what is needed to bring the whole 
plant up to acceptable modern stand- 
ards, viz., grade and curvature, road- 
way and track; bridges and tunnels 
(not many big new bridges needed, 
but a lot of tunnels); signals and 
communications and track patterns; 
terminal modernization real 
estate development to provide much 
vf the needed financing} : 
tives, cars, and shops; miscellaneous 
facilities. Here are a few of his 
more pointed observations: 

“Diesel operation made obso- 
lete the train schedules 
and frequencies, and schemes of 
‘prior classification’ which were 
built up around steam operation. 

“Diesel motive power has made 
the ‘hot-box’ a critical problem. 
The friction journal bearing must 
be made more dependable or else 
the roller bearing must be sub- 
stituted for it. 

“There are 16 
bearings on the freight cars moving 
American railways. ‘Hot- 
occur in incon- 

proportion to total car- 
still constitute a great many 
All such fail- 


*,l 
{with 


Locomo- 


yards, 


million journal 


the 
boxes’, even if they 


oveT 


siderable 
mileage, 


ear failures on line. 
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WANT ANSWERS TO THESE QUESTIONS? 
... THEY'RE IN “SUPER RAILROADS” 


e How does the direct cost per ton-mile of a well loaded 
freight train compare with the direct cost per ton-mile of 


truck transportation? 


e@ What is the average daily density of freight traffic on the 
route-mileage of U.S. railroads? What would be the effect 
on costs, earnings and rates if this density were increased 


50 per cent? 


e If the railroads should abandon 30 per cent of their 
present route-miles (i.e., the lines with the thinnest traffic) 
how much would their total ton-mileage suffer? 

e@ When traffic declines, is it possible to reduce expenses 


in proportion to revenue? 


@ Dieselization has given the railroads modern power, but 
what effect has dieselization had on the relative modernity 


of yards, signals and track lay-outs? 


7 


e@ Should railroads base competitive rates on “average” 
costs or on actual costs of moving the particular traffic 


subject to competition? 


@ How much revenue are the railroads losing per annum 
because the proportion of the nation’s freight traffic they 
are hauling has fallen from 65.9 per cent in 1947 to about 


50 per cent today? 
© How does the efficiency of 


railroad compare with that of 
@ Has the diesel—providing 


loading per axle—ended the 
curves? 


water-level transportation by 
vessels on inland waterways? 
great power without heavy 


need for easier grades and 


e If you have a program that you want to “sell” to the 
American public, what’s the best way of going about it? 
Should you go directly to the public with your story or 
would it be better, first, to thoroughly inform officers and 
supervisors and railroad people generally about the basic 


merits of the program? 





ures are expensive or dangerous. 
“The carriers no 
their railroads to accommo- 
of 6.000 horsepower. 


longer have to 
rebuild 
date engines 
superiority of die- 
of fixed 


obscure the 


“However, the 
under any set 

ynditions not 
further advantages which improved 


erades and curves will give the new 


sel operation 


should 


Diesels do not lessen 
the 
ances of curves and journal bearings. 

“The decline in passenger traffic is 
one of the railroads’ principal prob- 
lems. Recovery of freight traffic 
through super-railroads could 
easily make railway passenger 
service (in coaches) cheaper and 
faster than travel by highway be- 
tween all principal cities.” 

All in all, John Barriger has pr 


motive power. 


the force of gravity or resist- 


vided a convenient body of informa- 


tion and inspiration, which, if wide 


wuSstry S progress upwal 


The technological and 
nomic predominance of railroad 


eco- 


ward. 


transportation was never more 
firmly established than it is to- 
day. All that is needed is leader- 
ship (outside as well as inside the 
railroads) to induce human be- 
havior to adapt itself to, and 
take advantage of, the favorable 
economic and technological 
trends which are already in exist- 
ence. T!} ] I 


i€ > 





PROBLEM: 


How to Make Signals Function 


SOLUTIONS: 


® Reliable electric path between wheels 
® Clean wheel treads 
® Modern improved track circuits 


® Reasonable sanding practices 
e Auxiliary circuits, if required 


By GEORGE W. BAUGHMAN 


Vice-President 
Union Switch & Signal Division of 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


Many railroad signal engineers have 
been placed at a disadvantage re- 
cently, because, in too many instan- 
ces, they were not made aware of 
the characteristics of the new light- 
weight vehicles or trains which affect 
the operation of signal systems. 
Competition is keen between the 
builders of these trains and, there- 
fore, they are reluctant to release de- 
date. 
Only recently have some of these 


sign information at an early 


characteristics been made available. 
In the meantime, lacking the neces- 
sary information, signal engineers 
were not able to state positively that 
all of the new trains would operate 
the signal systems satisfactorily. 


A basic element of modern signal 


—11 


systems is the track circuit, which 
continuously detects the presence of 
a train. The track circuit, in its sim- 
plest form, is an electrical circuit 
which includes the rails as the main 
electrical conductors. The detection 
is dependent upon the train produc- 
ing a low resistance electrical con- 
nection from one rail through the 
wheels and axles of the train to the 
other rail, a situation commonly re- 
ferred to as “shunting” the rails. 
The value of this electrical resis- 
tance has been considered so impor- 
tant that a standard minimum value 
has been assigned by the AAR Sig- 
nal Section. A track circuit is con- 
satisfactory if it 
(i.e.. is shunted by) a resistance of 


sidered detects 
0.06 ohm connected from one rail to 
the other. This value was established 
as result of long experience with 
conventional types of railway vehi- 


cles. 





| 


i 


iP 
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WITH TWO WHEELS PRESSED on one 


direct low resistance electrical path from one rail to the 


other. 














axle there is a 


rails. 


In conventional construction, the 
two wheels of each pair are pressed 
on one axle, so that there is a direct 
low-resistance electrical path from 
one rail through the wheel, the axle 
and the other wheel, to the other 
rail. 

If a type of construction is used 
in which the two wheels of a pair 
are not pressed on the same axle, 
it is necessary to resort to slip rings, 
brushes and jumpers to form a low 
resistance path from one wheel to 
the other. 


Clean Tread Is Important 


The electrical resistance from one 
rail to the other, through the wheels 
and axle, includes the contact resis- 
tance between each wheel and the 
rail. Therefore, a clean wheel tread 
is important in securing the low re- 
sistance path required. The conven- 
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THE BRAKE SHOE CLEANS the wheel tread which con- 
tributes to the low resistance of the shunt path between 
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tional brake shoe, operating on the 
tread of the wheel, performs this 
function adequately. 

The need for keeping wheel treads 
clean has been demonstrated in actual 
service with single-unit self-propelled 
cars, using “off tread” brakes. Be- 
cause of the irregularities exper- 
ienced in the shunting of track cir- 
cuits, one manufacturer is furnish- 
ing cleaning shoes for the express 
purpose of keeping the wheel treads 
clean. Each shoe presses against the 
wheel tread continuously, with a 
force adjusted to approximately 30 
Ib. 

Of no direct concern here, but of 
educational value, is the fact that 
the conventional brake shoe on the 
tread of a wheel has a coefficient of 
friction which is less at high train 
speeds than at low. Advocates of 
the “off-tread” brake point to one 
of its features — the relatively uni- 
form coefficient of friction with re- 
spect to train speed. Research and 
development have been directed to a 
brake shoe material, suitable for use 
against the wheel tread in the usual 
manner, which has uniform charac- 
teristics as to coefficient of friction 
at various speeds. Brake shoes with 
these characteristics, made by two 
manufacturers, are now in service on 
new trains and, according to re- 
ports, are giving satisfactory service. 


Sand, an Enemy of Signaling 


Sand is an insulator, and, there- 
fore, can interfere with the good 
electrical contact between the wheel 
and the rail necessary to shunt track 
circuits. Sanding is a potential enemy 
of signaling, therefore, and should be 
used to the least extent possible. 
Methods should be employed which 
place the minimum required amount 
of sand on the rail, and thus pro- 
tect against all wheels being insu- 
lated from the rails. Some roads have 
adopted a rule that a train must ad- 
vance a predetermined distance and 
make a second stop, following any 
stop that employs sand. This is done 
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with Lightweight Trains 


with the thought that the train will 
“run off’ the sand which otherwise 
might insulate it from the rails. 

Particularly with the new self- 
propelled cars, using off-tread brakes, 
there has been a tendency in recent 
years to use sand quite generously 
for both accelerating and braking. 
An important fact is that clean wheel 
treads {cleaned by brake shoes) con- 
tribute to a minimum requirement 
for sand, whether the required ad- 
hesion is for acceleration or brak- 
ing. Experience shows that it is prac- 
ticable to operate lightweight trains, 
of the types now in use in main-line 
service, with little or no change in 
modern signal systems, under these 
conditions: 

1. The two wheels of each pair 
are pressed on the same axle; 

2. Wheel treads are kept clean; 

3. Provision is made to minimize 
the amount of sand used, and to 
avoid stopping on sand; and 

4. Modern practices are employed 
to improve operation of track cir- 
cuits. 


If these basic principles of good 
shunting have not been observed, it 
will quite likely be necessary to re- 
sort to other methods for securing 
dependable signal performance. 

Track circuit shunting may be in- 
termittent, particularly with single- 
unit trains operated at high speeds. 
However, the fact that the shunt may 
be lost for a short interval does not 
necessarily mean that the track cir- 
cuit is near the point where it will 
fail to shunt entirely. For such con- 
ditions there is being used success- 
fully a repeater of the track relay 
having the characteristics of quick 
release and slow pick-up. A relay 
with a pick-up of approximately one 
second is effective for taking care of 
momentary loss of shunt. Other meth- 
ods are also available. 

An important result is obtained 
from using a rather high resistance 
in series with the track relay. This 
contributes to a favorable time con- 
stant, and thus permits the track 
relay to release faster than if no re- 
sistance were used. 

These improvements for track cir- 
cuits in automatic signaling territory 
can be used for the track circuits in 
interlockings. There should be even 
greater effort to provide safe track 
circuit operation in interlockings. 

A favorable factor for interlock- 
ing track circuits is that they are 
short, and the various 
factors improve as the 


relatively 
shunting 
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length decreases. For example, a 
track circuit in the order of 100 ft 
long can be arranged so it will shunt 
much more readily than a conven- 
thousand feet 
diffi- 


high-voltage 


tional circuit a few 
long. For obstinate shunting 
culties, there are the 
coded track circuits with decoding 
circuits incorporating delay times to 


take care of momentary loss of shunt. 


To Break Through Rail Film 


For many years, the ohmic shunt- 
ing sensitivity was considered as the 
best method for comparing the shunt- 
ing characteristics of track circuits. 
Then it became known that a film de- 
veloped on the rail even though it 
might carry considerable traffic. 

This rail film is believed to be 
somewhat more of a problem now 
than it was when steam locomotives 
were in general use. There is an ap- 
preciable percentage of oil in the 
samples of film which have been re- 
moved from rails and analyzed. This 
may be due, at least in part, to the 
use of various types of flange oilers. 
Shunting troubles have been exper- 
ienced with single-unit, self-propelled 
cars and diesel switcher locomotives 
to a greater extent than have been 
reported with other vehicles or 
trains. 

\ voltage somewhat higher than 
regularly used on track circuits may 
be required to puncture the rail film, 
in order that the track relay will re- 
lease properly when these single-unit 
trains are involved. It is desirable 
to have a reasonably large amount 
of current to flow, following the 
puncturing of the film. This may be 
visualized as a burning action to 
maintain electrical contact, or it may 
be considered that the film has the 
characteristics of a semiconductor, 
and exhibits a continuously de- 
creasing resistance as the current 
flow increases. Both these factors 
point to the desirability of a high 
voltage for the source of the track 
limiting 


source of 


circuit energy, and a low 
resistance between the 
energy and the track. 
If the construction of the rolling 
stock is such that none of these im- 
provements in track circuits is effec- 
tive in securing proper shunting, the 
next resort is to supplement track 


circuits with additional equipment 
or systems of protection. 

If only a few “problem” vehicles 
are involved in operations with nu- 
merous other 
signaled mileage, the solution should 


trains on extended 
be sought on the vehicles. However, 
if the “problem” vehicles are rela- 
tively numerous, and their operations 
are confined to short distances, per- 
haps the solution should be sought 
in connection with wayside appara- 
tus. Basic principles only will be dis- 
cussed here, more complete details 
being given in the June Railway 
Signaling & Communications. 


Changes on the Vehicle 


Let us explore what is available 
for installation on the vehicles to im- 
prove the shunting. It has been es- 
tablished that a wheel-to-rail voltage 
is effective in the electrical punctur- 
ing of the film between the two sur- 
faces. The more adverse the film, the 
higher is the voltage required. These 
basic principles were developed and 
applied with some measure of success 
in the early 1930's, and are now be- 
ing revived for application to the 
vehicles. The arrangement consists 
of a vehicle-carried source of elec- 
trical applying a_ voltage 
across the wheel to rail contact. The 
breaking down of film by this aux- 
iliary circuit provides a low resis- 
tance path for the track circuit cur- 
rent and thus is an aid in shunting. 

If such an auxiliary device is used 
it should be with the realization that: 

1. Since the current from the aux- 
iliary source will flow through the 
track circuit, the magnitude and fre- 
quency of the current should be se- 
lected so there will be no adverse ef- 
fect on any of the regular functions 
of the track circuit (or cab signal- 
ing if used). With more and more 
functions being handled by circuits 


power, 


using the track rails, great care must 
be exercised in such decisions. 

2. The scheme is basically on the 
open circuit principle. If an open 
develops in the circuit, the protec- 
tion is lost. In such an instance pro- 
vision must be made to protect the 
train in some other way. 

There is a variation of this same 
basic principle, which consists of a 
wayside application of the auxiliary 
voltage. An example might be a d-c 
track circuit where fundamental im- 
provements had been applied but 
something more was required to 
puncture the wheel and rail films. 
This could be on a branch line where, 
because of light traffic, an adverse 
film condition exists. 

Since the track circuit here is d-c, 
we may apply a “film puncturing” 
a-c voltage at either or both ends of 
the track circuit. Detailed considera- 
tion would be required in any in- 
stance to arrange the circuit to ap- 
proach as nearly as practicable to a 
fail-safe and self-checking arrange- 
ment, and so the auxiliary voltage 
would not affect the safety of the 
track circuit apparatus adversely. 


Further Help for Track Circuit 


Suppose none of these procedures 
is effective, and something further 
is required to obtain reliable opera- 
tion. Because of its satisfactory per- 
formance through the years, and be- 
cause of its performance of other 
functions in addition to the detec- 
tion of trains, great efforts should 
be exerted in the direction of sup- 
plementing rather than replacing the 
track circuit. 

There are situations where a 
shunt may be obtained promptly but 
may not be retained reliably. Where 
the shunt is merely intermittent the 
solution may be, as mentioned pre- 
viously, the insertion of a time delay 
in picking up the track relay. But 
assume a more difficult case, such 
as a train with a locomotive that 
shunts well but the shunting by the 


“The electrical resistance from one rail to the other, through the 
wheels and axle, includes the contact resistance between each 
wheel and the rail. Therefore, a clean wheel tread is important 
in securing the low resistance path required.” 
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IN AN UNOCCUPIED TRACK circuit, 
through the rail between the battery and the relay. 


cars cannot be relied upon. In this 
instance, the track relay can be ar- 
ranged so that once it releases, it 
cannot be picked up again until the 
rear of the train passes out of the 
circuit at the exit end. 

This scheme may be considered as 
the first approach to the check-in 
check-out type of system. The shunt- 
ing of the circuit is the check-in. The 
check-out is obtained by the coopera- 
tion of a device on the rear of the 
train and a wayside device at the 
exit end of the circuit. This scheme 
may appear quite simple but it must 
be realized that although it may be 
made reliable as far as safety is con- 
cerned, under the condition speci- 
fied, there will be some sacrifice in 
flexibility of operation. 


The Last Resort 


There are plans to run trains with 
a diesel locomotive at each end. This 
indicates that each end of the train 
will provide a satisfactory shunt. Al- 
though the cars may not provide a 
reliable shunt, there would not ap- 
pear to be need for any special con- 
sideration in straight automatic sig- 
nal territory. But special considera- 
tion should be given to interlock- 
ings or other locations with relatively 
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eurrent flows 


short track circuits, because one or 
more track circuits might be occu- 
pied by cars only and no locomotive. 
In this instance a solution may be 
found 
of track circuits. 

In the most adverse possible situa- 
tion, the vehicle could not be de- 
pended upon to shunt the track cir- 
cuit. It then is necessary to provide 
another method for detection. The 
method may be: 

1. A special short track circuit 
with high voltage and shunt current. 
A track circuit in the order of 100 ft 
long can be arranged so it will shunt 
much more readily than conventional 
thousand feet in 


in appropriate modification 


circuits a few 
length. 

2. A magnetic or inductive device 
that would be responsive to the 
wheels or some other portion of the 
train. 

3. A mechanical treadle which is 
depressed by some portion of the 
wheel of a passing vehicle. A con- 
tact operated by the treadle would be 
opened by the passing train, and 
this would release the track relay. 

4. A light or radio beam respon- 
sive device. 

After the train has 
the track relay remains in its re- 
leased position until the train has 


“checked-in,” 





IN AN OCCUPIED TRACK circuit, current flows in the 


rails as far as the wheels but not to the relay. 


checked out of the particular cir- 
cuit. The “check-out” may _ be 
through cooperation of a device on 
the rear of the train with a wayside 
device at the exit end of the circuit. 


Count-In and Count-Out 


Another basic principle that has 
been applied to the solution of this 
known as “count-in- 
It may be visualized as 
track circuit. As the 
train passes a preselected point the 


problem is 
count-out.” 
replacing a 


signal displays stop, and a counting 
device proceeds to count wheels or 
axles. The signal continues to dis- 


play stop until a count is made of 


wheels or axles passing out of the 
exit end of the circuit. and an auto- 
matic check is made that the number 
counted out is the same as the num- 
ber counted in. Details of such sys- 
tems, and a list of requisites to in- 
sure safe train operation with them, 
are given in the June Railway Sig- 
naling & Communications. 

It is the sincere hope of the author 
that this material has shown the re- 
lationships which exist between rail- 
way mobile units and railway signal- 
ing, and that it emphasizes the de- 
sirability of cooperation of the vari- 


ous interested parties. 
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ORIGINAL PATTERN and colors 
of the barrel-arched ceiling were 
hidden by a coating of soot and 
grime. Photo by Edward DeLuga, Chicago 
Daily News. 


> 


WASHING of ceiling was done by 
workmen standing on timber plat- 
forms placed on top members of 
scaffolding. Dark, unwashed areas 
ean be seen above scaffolding and 
in background. 


4 


FULL BEAUTY of the cameo-like 
terra-cotta arches and tile ceiling 
is revealed. (In these two views the 
waiting-room ceiling is seen from 
end-to-end through the lens of a 
“Panon” wide-angle camera.) Photo 
by Edward DeLuga, Chicago Daily News. 


Big Station Gets Spring Cleaning 


Interior of North Western depot at Chicago looks a lot better now since a 


dingy coating of soot and grime was removed from the walls and high, 


arched ceiling, revealing unsuspected beauty 


Ninety thousand patrons pass 
through the North Western’s station 
in Chicago daily, and they like its 
freshly cleaned interior which brings 
forth a renewed elegance to the Madi- 
son street terminal. 

It took a ton of cleaning com- 
pound, plus plenty of water and el- 
bow grease, to remove 45 years of 
accumulated soot and grime from 
the walls and ceiling of the waiting 
room and concourse. And, just to 
make the job harder, the waiting- 
room ceiling, which arches 84 ft 
above the floor, had to be cleaned 
without interfering with traffic. 


The necessity for the cleaning, 
which had often been considered and 
as often postponed, was emphasized 
by the recent completion of modern 
ticket offices and a baggage room in 
and adjacent to the waiting room. 
This work was carried out as part 
of a program of improvements, one 
phase of which was aimed at con- 
solidating all passenger facilities on 
the waiting-room level to promote 
the convenience and comfort of the 
through and commuter passengers 
using the terminal daily. The con- 
trast created by the old and new 
construction triggered the decision 


to proceed with the cleaning project 
so that the entire interior would be 
compatible. 

The station interior reflects the 
Italian Renaissance style of the struc- 
ture which was completed in 1911. 
It includes a cavernous waiting 
room, 200 by 100 ft, which has a 
barrel-vaulted ceiling extending 84 
ft above floor level. The waiting 
room is flanked on the track side by 
a two-story concourse 316 by 60 ft. 

Studies were made to determine 
the most economical method of 
cleaning the two rooms. The inves- 
tigation included fixed portable scaf- 
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folding, movable or rolling scaffold- 
ing and, in the case of the waiting- 
room ceiling, suspended scaffolding 
as a means of reaching all portions 
of the walls and ceiling. 

Two types of scaffolding were se- 
lected. A rolling type, mounted on 
casters, was chosen for cleaning the 
side walls of the waiting room, up 
to the cornice above the columns, 
and the side walls and flat ceiling of 
the concourse. For cleaning the 
arched ceiling, a portable fixed-type 
scaffold was selected which could be 
dismantled and moved ahead in sec- 
tions and re-erected as the work pro- 
gressed the length of the waiting 
room. 


Two Scaffolding Contracts 


Scaffolding was furnished on a 
rental basis under two contracts. The 
rolling scaffold was erected in the 
shape of a block “U”, in plan, using 
standard patented Safway “A” 
frames with cross bracing. The scaf- 
fold was 46 ft high and was sup- 
ported on twelve 6-in. casters equip- 
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ped with brakes which locked both 
the wheel and swivel when the scaf- 
fold was in place. The “U”-shaped 
feature permitted the scaffolding to 
straddle columns which project into 
the waiting room from the wall, and 
a series of large floor-mounted brass 
cluster lights (since removed) which 
were centered in the wall panels be- 
tween the columns. 

The second contract covered the 
portable fixed-type scaffolding which 
provided a platform about 50 ft 
wide at the top from which the cen- 
tral part of the ceiling could be 
washed. Additional platforms were 
provided at the sides at five levels 
which followed the contour of the 
arch. The staging of these platforms 
consisted of plank laid across mem- 
bers of the scaffolding. 

This scaffolding consisted of pipe 
sections erected in the form of two 
parallel towers placed transversely 
in the waiting room and spaced 18 
ft apart. Prefabricated trusses, used 
to span the space between the tops 
of the two towers, provided support 
for the upper working level. Similar 


trusses extended between the ends 
of the towers and a ledge at the base 
of the ceiling arch. 

The working levels along the con- 
tour of the arch were provided by 
erecting additional scaffolding sup- 
ported by the prefabricated trusses 
that spanned the 18 ft between the 
ends of the towers and the side walls. 


How Scaffold Was Moved 


At the start of the work, the scaf- 
folding was erected with one tower 
against the east end wall of the wait- 
ing room. While the wall above the 
top of the columns and the first 28 ft 
of ceiling were being washed, the 
scaffolding contractor erected an- 
other half section of tower adjacent 
to one end of the outer of the two 
towers. When the washing of the 
first 28 ft of ceiling had been com- 
pleted, the tower and intermediate 
braces adjacent to the end wall were 
dismantled, one-half at a time. The 
first half to be dismantled was re- 
erected to join up with the half 


tower mentioned above. The re- 
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mainder was erected as a new half 
tower ahead. Continuing this process, 
the scaffolding was _ progressively 
moved ahead as the work progressed 
from one end of the waiting room 
to the other. 

Sidewalls and ceiling were washed 
with a solution of C&H No. 44 clean- 
ing compound and water. The solu- 
tion was applied by hand, using 
sponges and cloths. Water and chemi- 
cals for washing the side walls of 
the waiting room and the side walls 
and ceiling of the concourse were 
raised and lowered to the working 
level with hand lines, as were the 
chemicals for washing the waiting- 
room ceiling. Water for the waiting- 
room ceiling was pumped to a con- 
tainer which acted as a reservoir on 


the working level. Dirty solution, pro- 


Railroading 


duced during the cleaning operation, 
was piped to a container on a hand 
truck on the waiting-room floor. 
Whenever this container was filled, 
it was wheeled to the track area and 
drained. 

To protect patrons using the sta- 
tion during the washing operation, 
canvas drop cloths were attached to 
the first stage of horizontal tie rods 
of the scaffold towers, about 10 ft 
above the floor. 


Janitor Forces Do Cleaning 


Terminal janitor forces, under the 
direction of the terminal custodian, 
furnished four men for the washing 
operation, Three did the actual wash- 
ing while the fourth served as attend- 
ant on the floor level. Washing and 


painting of the ceiling of the con- 
course and the window frames in the 
end walls of the depot was done by 
bridge and building forces. The en- 
tire ceiling area was inspected by 
the engineering department and 
found to be in excellent condition. 

Completion of the wash job dis- 
closed architectural decorations long 
hidden under a heavy coating of 
soot and grime. In the ceiling these 
decorations included eight white 
terra-cotta arches which were orna- 
mented cameo-style with conven- 
tionalized patterns of railroad tools 
and equipment in white displayed 
against a dark-green recessed back- 
ground. The area between these ter- 
ra-cotta arches was covered with 
buff-colored tile laid in a_basket- 
weave pattern. Restoration of the 
original color imparted a warmth 
from the previously 
dark and dingy interior of the wait- 


long absent 


ing room. 





After Hours 


Air Line Fares 


An operating vice-president of a 


pretty big railroad got after me the 


' 


other day to write something about 


the interest the air lines’ regulators 
showing in reducing air line 

ares. It is contended that, since the 

air carriers are making 10 or 12 pe! 

ent on their investment, maybe 

traveling public ought 

break in lower fares. 

This railroader said that, since the 
air lines are so prosperous—what 
they ought to do, instead of reducing 
fares, is to pay more for the facilities 
research ) 


for nom- 


(airports, weather service, 
they get from government 
inal charges, or no charges at all. 
What this railroader said makes 
sound economic sense. It would be 


| 


a fine thing for the public treasury 
if somebody would carry on a cam- 
paign to put the services the air lines 
get from government on a self-sus- 
taining basis. But what bothers me is 


whether there arent other aspects 


to the 
railroads’ competitors that are hurt- 


of the taxpayers’ generosity 


ing the railroads a lot more than the 
taxpayers’ contributions to the air 


lines. 





by 
James G. 
Lyne 


For example, what about the com- 
pletely indefensible absence of toll 
charges on improved inland water- 
ways? Here billions of public money 
have been spent—and the principal 
beneficiaries are a mere handful of 
the country’s biggest and richest cor- 


porations. 


Tolls for Barges 


If you put a couple of mills per 
passenger-mile on the air lines’ fares 
—by requiring them to pay for the 
facilities they now get for little or 
nothing—will the result be to shift a 
lot of traffic from the air lines to 
the rails? My guess would be that 
such action would be a big relief to 
the public treasury—and that it 
would be patriotic for me to ad- 
vocate it. But how much help will 
such a course be in filling up the 
vacant seats on passenger trains? 

On the other hand, if an additional 





2 mills or so per ton-mile were put 


on barge operations—by requiring 
operators to pay compensatory tolls 
for the use of waterways—there 
might be much less temptation than 
there now is for a lot of traffic to 
seek barge movement. 

I'm not in favor of subsidies for 
any business, including the air lines. 
From 


watching their operations 


rather closely, however, I suspect 
that a good deal of the reduction 
in rates they’ve attained in recent 
years has been attributable to their 
own ingenuity—certainly not entirely 
to government assistance. For one 
thing, they've been mighty resource- 
ful in developing rates to encourage 


use of otherwise idle capacity. 


If a schedule doesn’t pay its 
way, they lose no time in pull- 
ing it off. They offer reduced 
rates for night riding, and so 
on. And look at this “deferred 
service” for freight they’re now 
trying to develop. What they’re 
after is to develop a reservoir 
of “fill-in” traffic, to keep any 
plane from having to move 
with less than a full load. 
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CARRIER 
IS LESS 
| COMPLICATED; 


Millions of people enjoy television without understanding its installation and maintenance. 


Perhaps you have been putting off the use of carrier 
because you consider it too complex, too difficult to 
understand, maintain, and operate. A Lenkurt Car- 
rier System will soon change your mind. It is engi- 
neered to your requirements and comes to you 
factory-assembled, rack-mounted, and tested as a 
system. Installation is quick and easy, and in a 
matter of minutes it’s “all set to go” ... not as 
complicated to maintain as the television set in 
your home. And your worries about adequate cir- 
cuits are over. 


Many railroads with no carrier experience have 
found it surprisingly simple and easy to add new 
circuits with Lenkurt Type 33A carrier equipment. 
This system has proven itself the least expensive, 
least complicated, and fastest way to add new chan- 
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nels. Type 33A often proves in at distances as short 
as 7 miles. You can start with a single channel, if 
you like, add a second, then a third—up to a total 
of six channels on a phantom group. 


If you would like to know more about a Lenkurt 
Carrier System—and our “‘Package Plan’’ service— 
write to Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, 1033 
West Van Buren Street (HAymarket 1-4300), 
Chicago 7, Illinois. In Canada: Automatic Electric 
Sales (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. Offices in principal 
cities. 


AUTOMATIC <> ELECTRIC 
Originators of the dial iiehons * Pioneers in auiomatic sonnot S) 





(Continued from page 31) 

president at Chicago, and J. A. Greer, 
vice-president at San Francisco, have 
retired. R. W. J. Harris has been 
appointed vice-president at Chicago 
to succeed Mr. Chapman, and K. W. 
Engstrom, district sales agent at 
San Francisco. Effective June 1, W. 
E. Gadd returned to Rail Joint as 
vice-president, and W. J. Acker was 
appointed assistant to president. 
Messrs. Gadd and Acker will have 


headquarters in New York. 


H. G. Ebdon, vice-president and 
general sales manager, Combustion 
Engineering, Inc., has been named 
executive vice-president. 


Matthew W. McMahon and J. 
Alex Bader, sales engineers with 
Dresser Manufacturing Division, 
have been appointed, respectively, 
eastern and western district managers, 
railroad sales. 


Bart A. Rossfeld, assistant vice- 
president, National Bearing Division 
of American Brake Shoe Compa- 
ny, has been appointed vice-president, 
and Albert L. Hunt, manager in- 
dustrial sales, has been named gen- 
eral manager of the division’s St. 
Louis plant. 


Joseph E. Van Kirk has been 
promoted to special sales represent- 
ative for eastern railroads by the re- 
flective products division of Minnes- 
ota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 


George E. Lallou,  secretary- 
treasurer of Budd Company, has 
been elected a vice-president. 


Railway Officers 





AKRON, CANTON & YOUNGS- 
TOWN.—A. Russell Pound ap- 
pointed general agent at New York, 
succeeding Emil Tripp, transferred 
to Baltimore to replace S. E. Mulli- 
kin, resigned to accept appointment 
In government service. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—H. 
L. Davis appointed assistant to gen- 
eral freight agent at Wilmington, N. C. 
C. E. Vick named genera! industrial 
agent at Wilmington and J. L. Sparks 
appointed general agent at Baltimore. 


BANGOR & AROOSTOOK.— 
Palmer H. Swales, assistant to 
mechanical superintendent at Derby, 
Me., appointed division master me- 


chanic at Oakfield, Me. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—Elza 
Curtis, R. C. Stewart and H. M. 
Wilson named general agents, pas- 
senger department, at Columbus, Ohio; 
Chicago; and Grand Rapids, Mich., 
respectively. Gibson Seward and W. 
P. Walker appoirted district passen- 
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ger agents at Chicago and New York, 
respectively. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST.—C. 
Davies Meitin, assistant general 
freight agent at St. Augustine, Fla, 
promoted to general freight agent, 
succeeding G. V. Jones, transferred. 
L. P. Schmitt promoted to assistant 
to freight traffic manager, succeeding 
Jack R. Nauright, who replaces Mr. 
Meitin. 


FRISCO.—C. B. Michelson, gen- 
eral agricultural agent at St. Louis, 
has retired. A. G. Anderson, assist- 
ant general agricultural agent, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Michelson, with head- 
quarters at Springfield, Mo. 

B Lutzenberger appointed 
terminal trainmaster at Birmingham, 
Ala. 


LEHIGH & NEW ENGLAND.— 
S. T. W. Green, vice-president and 
general manager, elected executive 


ae | 





S. T. W. Green 


vice-president, and H. C. Tunison, 
chief engineer, elected also general 
manager both at Bethlehem, Pa. 

E. C. Kaiser, superintendent mo- 
tive power at Pen Argyl, Pa., appoint- 
ed chief mechanical officer there. Po- 
sitions of assistant general manager 
and superintendent of motive power, 
abolished. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN.—The 
St. Louis office has been moved to 
2059 Railway Exchange Building. 


NORFOLK SOUTHERN. — Jo- 
seph L. McGhee promoted to assist- 
ant freight traffic manager—sales and 
service at Richmond, Va., succeeding 
J. Milton Dillard, whose appoint- 
ment as general industrial agent at 
Norfolk was noted in Railway Age, 
Apr. 23, p. 44. 


PIEDMONT & NORTHERN.— 
A. C. Duncan, trainmaster at Char- 
lotte, N. C., transferred to Greenville, 
S. C., to succeed F. M. Sellers, who 
replaces Mr .Duncan at Charlotte. 

J. Louis Rhodes, mechanic, pro- 
moted to master mechanic at Green- 
ville, succeeding Fred A. Noblett, 
retired. 


ROCK ISLAND —The following 
appointments were announced at Chi- 
cago: J. E. Capps, from freight traffic 
manager to assistant general freight 
traffic manager, rates and divisions; 
F. L. Rettke, from assistant freight 
traffic manager to freight traffic man- 
ager, rates and divisions; E. W. Lar- 
sen, from general freight agent to 
assistant freight traffic manager-rates; 
John Hooks, from assistant general 
freight agent to general freight agent- 
rates; and A. C. Loetz, from chief 
clerk to assistant general freight agent- 
rates. 

J. D. Loftis, assistant general 
superintendent of motive power, ap- 
pointed director of research and de- 
velopment, and R. F. Newton, elect- 
rical engineer, named electrical and 
mechanical engineer, both at Chicago. 
J. E. Tiedt, engineer of tests, has 
retired. 


SANTA FE.—R. J. Ward, east- 
ern freight trafic manager at New 
York, appointed freight traffic man- 
ager at Chicago, succeeding R. M. 


F, M. Hemphill 


Hitshew, who retired May 31. Mr. 
Ward’s successor is F. M. Hemphill, 
general freight agent at Chicago, who 
in turn has been replaced by G. J. 
Sirois, assistant general freight agent 
at Amarillo, Tex. 


SEABOARD. —W. V. McEwen 


appointed diesel supervisor (system) 
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More and more “RIBBONRAIL” SERVICE 








year after year BECAUSE... 


Faster, higher quality production is continuing During the 18 year history of continuous rail, installation 

to reduce weld costs in spite of rising labor time and welding costs have constantly decreased . . 

and material costs. Hundreds of miles of this safe, trouble-free rail are already 
in service in all sections of the country, and major 
railroads are installing more all the time. 





Reduce your track, roadway, and rolling stock mainte- 

nance, and improve riding qualities. Look to LinpE, the 

From weld making to rail laying, modern leader in continuous rail welding, and plan for RIBBONRAIL 

engineers have developed continuous rail laying Service now. Call or write the Railroad Department of 
into a swift, efficient operation. Linde Air Products Company. 





look to LINDE for RIBBONRAIL service 


Service Mark 





RAILROAD DEPARTMENT 


Linde Air Products Company 


Supplying to railroads the complete line of 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


welding and cutting materials and modern 
SO East 42nd Street UCC} New York 17, N. Y. methods furnished for over forty years under 


Offices in Other Principal Cities this familiar symbol... 


In Canada: LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 





“Linde” and “‘Oxweld" are trade-marks, and “‘Ribbonrail” is a service mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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UNION. —B. Ralph Gould, general 
manager at East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
elected also vice-president. 





at Americus, Ga., replacing E. F. 
Sanborn, transferred to Richmond to 
succeed L. Rosenblatt, assigned to 


ns NEW STATION UTILIZES other duties 


WABASH.—Charles B. Willi, 

ELECTRICAL DEVICES general freight agent at St. Louis, ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic man- 

29,1887 | inexpensive electrical d ager (rates and divisions) there, to 

ees AM A” aime dae ila annes: | succeed 0.-C. Bartels, retired. Mr. 

Station 1s objection iS largely W illi - BUCCESSOS 1S George T. 

» agent at | ated. Electrical annum Barry, assistant to freight traffic man- 

lilding far- | tors are a reat convenien ager (rates and divisions) , who in 

turn is replaced by William A. 


from th ack, where | at any station, and sho : ; 
nnot have visual notice | be provided even where th Lingo. A. H. Bell, assistant general 


of approachingtrains;done, | agent has a good outlook; freight agent at St. Louis, advanced 
lently for the comfort and where he does not have to general freight agent at that point. 

id pleasure of waiting pas- | it they are doubly necessary Lawrence R. Nowotny, chief of 
ling them an The engraving of the sta- tariff bureau, appointed assistant gen- 

1 romantic | tion gives the correct idea eral freight agent at St. Louis and his 

e bay win- | of its outlines but black and former position abolished. Robert E. 


izing the cut white lines are hardly ade- Versen appointed general agent, 
the simple and | qugto*o->~- freight department at Minneapolis, to 
eS 


succeed the late J. P. Mullen (Rail- 


way Age, Apr. 16, p. 50). 





The romance of electricity and railreads started slowly—then grew ina rush. WESTERN MARYLAND.—Ira 
A single decade bridged the use of “simple and inexpensive” electrical B. Chambers, assistant superinten- 
devices to the introduction of major railroad power, lighting and control dent at Baltimore, named acting super- 
installations. And with each innovation Graybar was there —analyzing and intendent, Hagerstown division, suc- 
helping to solve the electrical problems that are also railroad problems. oom uate ose si E. W elsh. 
, . . — ° ° * . ooters, division engineer at 
Sixty-five members of the Graybar sales staff specialize in railroad needs Cumberland, appointed as cikeant 
today. In communications, for instance, they'll be glad to work with you in superintendent at Baltimore. Clar- 
the solution of any out-of-the-ordinary problem and furnish — without ence N. Page, assistant trainmaster 
obligation — detailed installation recommendations, prices, specifications and assistant road foreman of engines, 
and such other data as you may require. And you can rely on the same named trainmaster at Baltimore. S. 
experienced Graybar service in the fields of lighting, ventilation, power W. George succeeds Mr. Wooters as 
apparatus, control equipment and tools. division engineer at Cumberland. 
The address of your nearby Graybar Railroad representative is listed in Edward W. Bardgett appointed 
your Railroad Pocket List. He'll be glad to oblige whenever you need eastern traffic manager at New York, 
ate © . ; succeeding Ivan C. Kuhns, retired. 
assistance. O. Daniel Dreyer and John C. 
Francis named district traffic man- 
100,000 electrical items are : er Detroit and Cincinnati, res- 
distributed throughout the nation... 
pe rrr ter eben: OBITUARY 


_ : B Patrick H. MeCauley, 85, retired 

xara general superintendent of transporta- 

GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. tion of the Northern Pacific, died 
OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN OVER 130 PRINCIPAL CITIES May 21 at St. Paul. 
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GOULD 


BATTERIES’’ 


Wou'll have no regrets if you standardize on Gould Research-Built 
Batteries. As a matter of fact, you’ll be mighty glad you did. 

These advance-design batteries are tested and proved in Gould’s 
own research laboratory and pilot plant before they go into 


factory production. That’s why Gould Batteries have earned an 


enviable reputation for exceptional performance and long, 
trouble-free service life. 

Gould’s Field Engineering Service—finest in the industry—helps you 
keep your Gould batteries working at top capacity .. . adds months 

| life. Get more power per dollar—with GOULD! 


America’s Finest! 

GOULD : 

KATHANODE BATTERIES to their norma 
for Diesel Starting 


Always Use Gould-Netional Automobile 


and Truck Batteries 


7 
GOULD-NATIONAL BATTERIES, INC. 
Trenton 7, N. J. 


“BETTER BATTERIES THROUGH RESEARCH” 


61956 Gould-Noational Batteries, Inc. 
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Repair shop or tool shed... 
BUTLER fits to a “T’ 


Whether you need a repair shop, maintenance or transfer build- 
ing, tool house, freight depot, section house, pump house, or any 
other kind of railroad building, you can get exactly what you 
want—at a price you want to pay—in Butler all-steel rigid- 
frame or Panl-Frame buildings. 

Butler rigid-frame buildings are available as wide as you 
want them—as long as you want them—with windows and 
doors where you want them. Bolted construction permits 
quick, easy, low-cost erection, economical expansion, with 
complete salvage of materials. 





Low-cost shelter—from 
as small as 6’ by 8’ to as 
large as 24’ by any length 
you want—is available in 
maintenance-free Butler bolt- 
assembled Panl-Frame utility 
buildings. Wall panels can be 
pre-assembled and set up in 
large sections to cut erection 
time and costs. 


Seemann 


1 


Steel Buildings « 
Special Products 


Moanvfacturers of Oil Equipment «+ 
Dry Cleaners Equipment «+ 

Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. . Galesburg, Ill. . 
Richmond, Calif. . Birmingham, Ala. . Houston, Texas 


Send for FREE Railroad Book! 


i 


SOO 
For prompt reply, address E =——Ss 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7371 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Mo. 
971A Sixth Ave. S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
1019 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Ala. 
Dept. 71A, Richmond, Calif. 


Send me free 8-page book, "Butler Steel Buildings for Railroads. 


Nome. 








Road (or Firm) 


Address. 
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Farm Equipment 


Minneapolis, Minn, | 
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Céi another C-D'first’ 
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VIBRATOR 
CONVERTERS 
NOW EQUIPPED 
WITH 


¢ This added feature has now been 
incorporated inte the famous C-D dual 
vibrator circuit, which automatically and 
instantaneously switches over to 
emergency standby vibrator. 


¢ The C-D vibrator converter saves 60% on 
cost of initial installation; saves 50% yearly 
on maintenance; services itself en route. 


¢ Field-proved and accepted by over 60 
leading railroads. 

Write for catalog to: 

Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corporation, Dept. RA 536 

Indianapolis Division, 2900 Columbia Avenue, 

Indianapolis, Ind. Affiliate Member A.A.R. 


ONSISTENTLY EPENDABLE 
ORNELL-DUBILIER 
VIBRATOR CONVERTERS WITH RAILROAD DEPENDABILITY 
by the makers of werld-famous C-D capacitors 


PLANTS 1% SO. PLAMNFIELD, %. 2.; NEW BEOFORD, WORCESTER & CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; PROVIDENCE & HOPE VALLEY, 
®. +.; (NDIAMAPOLIS, 18D.; FUQUAY SPRINGS & SANFORD, M™ C.; SUBSIDIARY: RADIART CORP. CLEVELAND, 0. 
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A COAST TO COAST 


FUEL INJECTION 
EQUIPMENT! 


ALASKA 
Anchorage, Reeve Alaska Airmotive, 2424 E. 
5th Ave. 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Charlie C. Jones Battery & Elec., 300- 
322 West Jefferson St. 
CALIFORNIA 
Bakersfield, Automotive Diesel & Electric Co., 
1017— 30th Street 
Los Angeles 21, Magneto Sales & Service Co., 
751 Towne Avenue 
Sacramento, Langner & Rifkin, 1116—15th Street 
San Diego 1, Electric & Diesel Equipment Co., 
1254 Kettner Blvd. 
San Diego, Seacord Pump and Injector, 1337 
India Street 
San Francisco 3, Furrer & Uster, Inc., 225—7th St. 
Wilmington, Diesel Control Corporation, 218 
North Marine Ave. 
COLORADO 
Denver 3, Central Supply Co., 1171 Lincoln Street 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville 1, Spencer Electric Co., Inc., 40 West 
Beaver Street 
Miami 36, Florida Diesel Service Co., 1930 
North Miami Ave. 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 3, Auto Electric & Magneto Co., 477 
Spring Street, N.W. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 16, Illinois Auto Electric Co., 2011-37 
Indiana Avenue 
Rock Island, Lohse Automotive Service, inc., 430 
17th Street 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis 4, Gulling Auto Electric, Inc., 450 
North Capitol Ave. 
IOWA 
Des Moines 9, Electrical Service & Sales Co., 1313 
Walnut Street 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville 4, Ellingsworth Auto Electric Co., 1003 
East Broadway 
LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge, Womack Bros. Diesel Service, 
6983 Airline Highway 
Bossier City, Vaughan Tractor & Auto Parts Co., 
605 West Street 
Mail Address: P.O. Box 661, Shreveport, La. 
Morgan City, Landry's Diesel Injector Service, 
P. O. Box 246 
New Orleans 21, Gerhardt’s Fuel Injection 
Service, 2501 Jefferson Highway 
New Orleans 13, John M. Walton, Inc., 1050 
Carondelet St. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 1, Parks & Hull Automotive Corp., 1033 
Cathedral St. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Newton Upper Falls, W. J. Connell Co., 210 
Needham Street, Newton Industrial Center 
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MICHIGAN 
Detroit 2, Knorr-Maynard, Inc., 5743 Woodward 
Ave. 
MINNESOTA 
Hibbing, Diesel Service Co., 1800 East Third Ave. 
Minneapolis 6, Diesel Service Co., 2509 East 
Lake St. 
Minneapolis 2, Reinhard Bros. Co., Inc., 11 South 
9th Street 
MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson, Womack Bros. Diesel Service, 1321 S. 
Gallatin Street 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City 8, Electrical & Magneto Service, 
Inc., 2538 Grand Avenue 
St. Louis 23, Diesel Fuel Injection Service Co., 
9331 South Broadway 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha 2, Carl A. Anderson, Inc., 16th & Jones St. 


NEW JERSEY 
Newark 2, Tire Trading Co., 239 Halsey Street 


NEW YORK 
Brooklyn 32, A & D Diesel Service, Inc., 145 
21st Street 
Brooklyn 38, E. A. Wildermuth, Inc., 1102 Atlantic 
Avenue 
Buffalo 9, Hettrich Electric Service, 1032 Ellicott St. 
Troy, Ehrlich Electric Service, Inc., 200 Fourth St. 
Uniondale, A & D Diesel Service of Hempstead, 
811 Nassau Road 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh, Diesel Injection Sales & Service, Inc., 
3015 Hillsboro Street 
Raleigh, Diesel Injection Service, 200 Fourth Ave. 


OHIO 
Cleveland 14, Cleveland Ignition Co., 1301 
Superior Ave., N.E. 
OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 3, Magneto Ignition Co., 701 West Fifth St. 


OREGON 
Portland 14, Automotive Products, Inc., 1700 
Southeast Grand Avenue 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Harrisburg, Penn Diesel Service Co., 100 Prince 
Street 

Hazleton, Penn Diesel Service Co., No. Church at 
27th St. 

Philadelphia 32, J. W. Parkin, Jr.. 2251 N. 
Broad Street 

Pittsburgh 6, Automotive Ignition, 6358 Penn 
Avenue 

TENNESSEE 

Memphis 4, Automotive Electric Service Co., 982 

Linden Avenue 


TEXAS 
Corpus Christi, Womack Bros., 2002 Leopard St. 
Dallas, Beard & Stone Electric Company, 3909 
Live Oak St. 
El Paso, Reynolds Battery & Magneto, 801 
Myrtle Avenue 
Houston 1, Beard & Stone Electric Company, 
Milam at Polk St. 
Houston 11, Magneto & Diesel Injector Service, 
6931 Navigation Blvd. 
Odessa, Electric Service & Supply, 1601 N, 
Grant St. 
San Antonio 3, Womack Bros., 123 West 
Carolina 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City 2, Diesel Electric Service & Supply 
Co., 60 East 13th St., South 
VIRGINIA 
Norfolk, Diesel Injection Sales & Service, 808 
Union Street 
Richmond 20, Charles H. Woodward Electric 
Company, 709 West Broad St. 
Salem, Diesel Injection Sales & Service, 814 
8th Street 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 1, Seattle Injector Co., 2706 Second Ave. 
Spokane 2, Sunset Electric Co., North 703 
Division St. 
WISCONSIN t 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin Magneto Co., 918 North 
Broadway 
Canada 
ALBERTA 
Calgary, Hutton’s Ltd., 131—IIth Ave., West 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Fred Holmes Fuel Injector Saies & 
Service, Ltd., 627 Bidwell Street 
Vancouver 4, Magneto Sales & Service, Ltd., 
126 Gore Ave. 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Fredericton, Stairs Brothers, 493 Northumberland 
Street 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
St. John's, A. H. Murray & Co., Ltd. 
QUEBEC 
Montreal, International Electric Co., 1037 
Bleury St. 
ONTARIO 
Toronto, Diesel Equipment Ltd., 139 Laird Drive, 
Leaside 


SCINTILLA DIVISION 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


Export Sales and Service: 
Bendix International Division 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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RAILWAY CARS 


All Types 


FOR SALE 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


Used—As Is—Reconditioned 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Diesel, Steam, Gaseline, 
Diesel-Electric 





35 ALL-STEEL ORE CARS 
HOPPER TYPE 
40- AND 50-TON CAPACITY 
Excellent Condition— 
Immediate Delivery! 


SPECIAL OFFERINGS 


15 70-TON CAPACITY, 
ALL-STEEL 
COVERED HOPPER CARS 
Repaired— 
immediate Delivery! 





SERVICE-TESTED® 
FREIGHT CAR 
REPAIR PARTS 


Fer Ali Types ef Cars 


General Office 

13486 So. Brainard Ave. 
Chicage 33, Illineis 
Phone: Mitchell 6-1212 


RAILWAY TANK CARS 
and STORAGE TANKS 


6,006 - 6,000 ond 10,006-galien 
Cleaned and Tested 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


New York Office 

50-c Church Street 
New York 7, 

Phone: BEekman 3-8230 








EASTERN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
AVAILABLE 


A thoroughly experienced sales 
executive with wide acquaintance 
in railroad and raillroad supply 
fields, also many acquaintances 
in other industries, now Vice 
President in charge of Trans- 
portation Sales for large multi- 
industry company, plans to estab- 
lish himself as manufacturers’ 
representative for Eastern sales, 
representing firms with substantial 
railroad volume or those having 
sufficient potential to participate 
in this market. Address Box 784, 
RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N.Y. 








WANTED 


FREIGHT CAR 
DESIGNER-DRAFTSMAN 
An established midwest Corpora- 
tion has opening for young ex- 
perienced freight car designer and 
draftsman in its expanding trans- 
portation products division. Give 
experience and age. 
Box 411, RAILWAY 


79 West Monroe Street, 


education, 
Address 
AGE, 


Chicago 3, Illinois. 








FOR SALE 
RECONDITIONED 
RAILROAD CARS FOR INTERPLANT USE 
GONDOLAS e BOX e FLAT 


ERMAN-HOWELL DIVISION 


332 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicage 4, Illinois 
WEbster 9-0500 








POSITION WANTED 


Parts Branch Manager, Diesel 


Spares and Sundries. Experience 
builders; now 
Address Box 


AGE, 79 West 


with locomotive 
employed by 


64, RAILWAY 


one. 


Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 








RAILROAD EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


20 years experience in operations, 
maintenance, safety, personnel 
relations, public and government 
relations, industrial relations, and 
industrial development. Qualifica- 
tions and references from na- 
tion’s top railroad and govern- 
ment executives on request. Ad- 
dress Box 2128, RAILWAY 
AGE, 79 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 














We Own and Offer for Sale 
First-Class Relaying Rail 

4000 Tons. .85 No. 1 Relayers 

1500 Tons. .90% No. 1 Relayers 

With Angle Bars 

2000 Tons Tie Plates for Above 

Punched for 5-1/8” x 5-3/16" 
Rail Base. 


Immediate Shipment 


Phone—W ire—Write 


HYMAN-MICHAELS 
COMPANY 


108 N. State St. Chicago 2, Ill. 
Phone: DEarborn 2-5422 
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3-Vol. Complete 


Air Brake Course 


for apprentice classes 


eo) 


r individual study 


Written by C. M. Drennan, famed air brake teacher 
formerly with Westinghouse, these books utilize Mr. Dren- 
nan’s tested and effective “Chalk Talks” method con- 
sisting of clear, simplified “blackboard” drawings that 
make the function of every part easily understood. Many 
photographs of equipment are also included. 


Vol. 1 (ABC’s of Air Brakes) covers friction and braking 
ratio and freight and passenger train brake control; 
function and operation of pistons, valves, electric con- 
trols and other components. Dictionary of words and 
terms used in air brake work. 


Vol. 2 (Car Air Brakes) covers all car air brake valves 
and other devices; freight car brakes — AB, ABLC and 
AC. Passenger car brakes — D-22-P; electro-pneumatic; 
speed-governor control; Decelostat equipment; universal 
control. 


Vol. 3 (Locomotive Air Brakes) is a thorough exposition 
of all locomotive brake equipments. Covers air compressors, 
relay valves and miscellaneous devices. ET equipments 
and modifications and 24-RL equipment; equipments 
with electric controls; braking force control. 


Interspersed throughout all three volumes are quizzes 
‘or review and testing of the student’s progress. 


Full Refund If Not Completely Satisfied. 


a a ee a ee see ee em ee ene mee te me 


30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Send, postage prepaid: 
copies ABC’s of Air Brakes ($4.75 ea.) 


copies Car Air Brakes ($4.75 ea.) 


. .copies Locomotive Air Brakes ($6.75 ea.) 


2 cues check or money order for $ If I am not 
satisfied, I may return books for full refund within 10 days 
after receipt. (Substantial reductions for group orders; prices on 
request.) 


6-4-56 


. .Complete 
Set $15.00 


Name 
Address 


City, zone, state 
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SUBURBAN 
PROPANE... 


In the East, for complete information about pro- 
pane gas for your fork-lift trucks, call your 
nearest Suburban Propane District Office, or 
write to Dept. R.A.656, Box 206, Whippany, N. J. 
No obligation. 





i: 


the MONEY-SAVING mofor fuel 
for Fork-Lift trucks that keeps 
tempers cool, too! 


The use of Suburban Propane gas as a motor fuel 
for fork-lift trucks is rapidly gaining because 
propane offers so many advantages in operation, 
cost, and personnel attitudes. 
MONEY-SAVING—engine life is materially in- 
creased—maintenance costs are cut 50%—oil life 
is greatly increased—fuel evaporation losses are 
eliminated—greater safety in operation and re- 
fueling from a sealed fuel system. 


COOL TEMPERS—propane gas minimizes ob- 
noxious exhaust fumes which put employees on 
edge and keep them from doing their best work. 
It also cuts down on engine noise and gives 
smoother operation 


SUBURBAN PROPANE GAS CORPORATION 
The Gas Company Beyond The Gas Mains 


GENERAL OFFICES WHIPPANY, N.J. 


80 District Offices from Maine to Florida 








KEEP BUYING 
u, . 
SAVINGS 











If it’s railroad material you need... 


We have tt! 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 


LOCOMOTIVES (Diesel, Gas,. Steam CARS 
Box, Flat, Hopper, Gondola, Tank), CAR 
PARTS, RAILS, and all ACCESSORIES 


HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 


108 North State $ DEarborn 2-5422 


Chicago 2 
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-»- FROM 
SERVICE 


SUPPLY 


-eA NEW 5 TON CRANE with 


Greater Dollar Saving Features! 


e STRENGTH e STABILITY 
e@ SIMPLICITY @ SAFETY 
PLUS 
COMPLETE HYDRAULIC OPERATION * LONGER & HIGHER 
REACH © POWER STEERING * SOLID OR PNEUMATIC TIRES 
SPACE 1036 
MATERIALS HANDLING INSTITUTE EXPOSITION 
June 5th-8th « Cleveland, Ohio 
ATTENTION MATERIALS HANDLING SALES SPECIALISTS: 
Exclusive territories are available. 
Write today, or visit our Cleveland exhibit for details. 


SERVICE SUPPLY corporation 


MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
20TH STREET AND ERIE AVENUE + PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
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HOW BRIGHT IS THE 


uture of the Railways? 
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Super-Railroads for a Dynamic American 
Economy is the most informative book for 
professional railroad men within the past 
three decades. RR authority John Barriger 
spells out the tremendous opportunities fac- 
ing rail transport today . . . and backs his 
findings with intensive research and scores 
of personal interviews with experts in every 
area of the field. The book points up rail- 
roading on a sound note of optimism and 
demonstrates by convincing examples of the 
industry’s stability and prospects. Here in 
100 absorbing pages is a progression of facts 
and ideas that lead to a single overpowering 
conclusion . . . the brightest challenge and 
greatest growth are still ahead for the 
nation’s railroads. 


THIS BOOK RAISES HORIZONS FOR EVERY RAILROADER . 


WITH PROOF that the railroads have the technical and economic virility to outstrip 
all competiticn in freight traffic—that great opportunities still exist 
for profitable passenger service. Factual cost comparisons with truck, 
water and pipeline show the biggest part of the transport job—both 
today and tomorrow—belongs to the railroads 


WITH A PROGRAM sto help the railroads realize their true potentials, the aut] 
must be done to eliminate high costs and improve service 
provocative and practical new approach to modernization ... : 
prehensive working plan for railway progress that 
inspire every railroad officer, supervisor, employee and 


Use This Quantity-Reduction Coupon for Economy . . . 
Provide Copies for All Your Supervisory Personnel 


WILL IT HAPPEN? 


Will the railways fulfil their 

economic future? “Only,” RAILWAY AGE BOOKS 
says Author Barriger, “if 30 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y 
railway men themselves be- We want “Super Railroads for a Dynamic Amer- 
lieve in that future.” The ican Economy”. Please send as indicated below 
facts in this book are impor- copies at 

tant to your planning. B 
its greatest service is its 
power to inspire today’s 
management and the young 
men who will become to- 
morrow’s executives ... with TITLE: 
renewed faith in their com- COMPANY 
panies and personal oppor- 
tunities in the expanding 
railway industry. Make sure 
you—and they—read it. 
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GRS TRAKODE 
eliminates line wire costs 


Today, line wire installation and maintenance 

are more costly than ever. Furthermore, line wires 
are highly vulnerable. When storms knock out 
lines used for signal control, trains are held up. 


Traffic-delay expense is added to line-repair expense. 


G-R-S TRAKODE signaling needs no line wires. 
The rails themselves are used to transmit signal 
controls. You save on line material, installation, 
and maintenance. 

G-R-S TRAKODE frees the signal system from 
dependence on line wires. Trains keep moving, 
regardless of damage to pole lines by weather or 
accident. 

G-R-S TRAKODE gives you complete automatic 
block signaling facility: either-direction operation 
on single track with following moves. High 
shunting sensitivity gives you maximum protection, 
permits long track circuits. Signal-control 
codes use slow rates, give you long relay life. 

For more information on how G-R-S Trakode 
can benefit you, consult your G-R-S sales office. 


(JENERAL RAILWAY 
SIGNAL (OMPANY 


ROCHESTER 2, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK 17 CHICAGO] ST. LOUIS I 
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